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More  About  the  Gold  Mine  Question 

AND  HOW  TO  SHARE  IN  ITS  PROFITS.  READ  EVERY  WORD. 


Tuesday,  February  5th,  1901  was  red-letter  day  No.  2  for  this 
company. 

On  that  day  we  purchased  and  paid  for  the  second  Hydraulic 
witli  which  to  begin  the  work  this  season  of 

Washing  out  the  Gold 
in  our  mines  in  Alaska! 

We  are  now  after  the  money  to  buy  the  third  and  last  Hydraulic, 
and  when  enough  stock  has  b^n  sold  to  buy  this  machine,  no  more 
will  be  offered  for  sale.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  our  plans  we  will  briefly  outline  them  here,  asking 
those  interested  to  write  in  for  further  particulars — which  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished. 

This  company,  known  as 

THE  TURNAGAIN  ARM 
GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

owns,  free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrance,  24  claims  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  richest  Placer  Gold  bearing  property  ever  discovered  on  this 
continent,  situated  in  the  Tumagain  Arm  District,  in  Southern  Alaska, 
where  the  climate  is  warm  and  mild  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Japanese  current,  which  strikes  the 
American  continent  at  i^is  point. 

See  map. 

There  have  been  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  taken  from 
Alaska  since  gold  was  first  discovered  there  in  1897,  but  the  most  of 
it  came  from  the  Yukon  district,  and  the  difficulties  of  mining  up  in 
that  country,  owing  to  the  excessive  cold,  have  discouraged  investors. 

Down  where  our  property  lies  the  climate  is  magnificent,  ranging 
from  a  temperature  of  66  degrees  in  summer  to  20  degrees  alx)ve  zero 
in  winter.  The  finest  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  and  cereals  grow  in 
this  section  and  every  foot  of  it  seems  to  contain  goid. 

Last  season  we  sent  an  inspector  out  there  to  report  on  the  claims, 
and  his  report  is  published  in  a  book  we  have  prepared  entitled 
“Tidings  From  Alaska” — which  also  shows  photographic  views  of  our 
claims  and  contains  much  valuable  information  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  “  Land  of  Gold.” 

This  book  is  free  for  the  asking. 

The  report  of  this  inspector  proved  that  the  riches  of  our  claims  were 
simply  beyond  belief  I  He  said  that  in  his  years  of  experience  in 
mines  all  through  the  West,  he  had  never  seen  ground  run  so  rich ! 

In  one  test  he  recovered  $22.75  to  the  cubic  yard  !  We  only 
expect  to  average  from  §1.00  to  81  50,  and  if  we  do,  can  pay  share¬ 
holders 

Annual  Dividend 
of  $1.00  a  share! 

It  seems  incredible  that  1000  shares  of  stock,  which  may  be 
bought  to-day  for  §1.50,00,  will  yield  an  annual  dividend  of  81,000.00— 
but  when  a  gold  mine  pays,  it  pays  fabulously— and  we  have  a  Gold 
nine,  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  a  Placer  Mine — and  90  per  cent,  of  all  placer  mines  have  paid. 
We  estimate  that  it  will  take  us  nearly  40  years  to  recover  all  the 
gold  that  these  claims  contain — as  there  are  24  of  them — 480  acres,  or 
in  all  about  8  miles  of  gold  I  This  property  is  ideally  situated  for 
hydraulic  mining. 

There  are  numerous  creeks  running  down  through  it,  fed  from 
above  by  permanent  glaciers,  and  only  needing  the  necessary  piping 
to  give  an  enormous  pressure  to  the  hydraulic  working  below. 

At  the  present  time  we  can  only  worx  three  Hydraulics  to  advan¬ 
tage  until  we  have  more  head  waters  located  and  set  and  dumps 


arranged  for,  but  three  Hydraulics  will  wash  out  as  much  gravel  in 
one  day  as  could  1500  men,  working  with  pick  and  shovel. 

As  we  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  advertisement,  we  have 
bought  and  paid  for  two  Hydraulics,  and  have  enough  money  laid 
aside  to  provide  for  their  transportation  to  the  mines  by  the  vessel 
which  will  leave  Seattle  the  last  of  March,  and  in  addition  have 
bought  duplicate  parts  for  each  machine — a  movable  saw  mill,  Pelton 
water  wheel,  pack  train,  supplies,  etc. — and  have  about  concluded 
arrangements  to  buy  a  coasting  steamer. 

We  need  one  more  Hydraulic,  and  while  we  can  go  ahead  and 
pay  dividends  this  season  that  will  be  satisfactory,  yet  with  three 
Hydraulics  we  can  pay  a  third  more,  with  very  little  more  expense  of 
operating.  Here  are  the  terms  upon  which  stock  may  be  purchased  : 

INSTALLMENT  PLAN 


500  shares 

I  20  cents  per  share, 

)  $3.00  down,  $3.00  per  month  until  paid 

!■  $  100.00 

1,000  shares 

j  20  cents  per  share, 

1  $.5.00  down,  $5  00  pier  month  until  paid 

[  200.00 

2,000  shares 

j  20  cent  8  per  share, 

]  $7.50  down,  $7.50  per  month  until  paid 

!-  400.00 

3,000  shares 

t  20  cents  i>er  share, 

'(  $10.00  down,  $10  00  per  month  until  paid 

\  600.00 

5,000  shares 

I  17^  cents  per  share, 

1  $15.00  down,  $15.00  per  month  until  paid 

I-  875.00 

10,000  shares 

j  1614  cents  per  share, 

(  $25.00  down,  $25.00  per  month  until  paid 

f  1,650.00 

ALL  CA5H  DOWN 

100  shares 

.  .  $  15.00 

3,000  shares  . 

.  §  400.00 

250  shares 

.  .  37.50 

4,000  shares  . 

525.00 

500  shares 

.  .  75.00 

5,000  shares  . 

625.00 

1,000  shares 

.  .  150.00 

10,000  shares  . 

.  1,000.00 

2,000  shares 

.  .  275.00 

20,000  shares  . 

.  1,600.00 

Par  Value,  §1.00. 

Full  paid,  non-assessable  and  no  personal  liability. 

We  are  not  millionaires.  All  of  the  officers  of  this  company  are 
successful  business  men  of  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee — careful, 
shrewd  men,  we  think — who  are  convinced  that  there  are  fortunes 
ahead  of  them,  by  giving  this  enterprise  the  same  sort  of  careful 
management  that  they  have  given  their  own  business. 

The  officers  are  Joseph  Michaels,  of  Minneapolis,  President ;  Dr. 
S.  M.  Moulton,  of  Minneapolis,  Treasurer,  and  Lee  S.  Ovitt.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Secretary.  All  of  them  men  who  have  splendid  records  for 
integrity  and  business  ability  in  the  communities  where  they  live  and 
do  business.  Lee  S.  Ovitt  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Moulton  are  bonded  Trustees, 
and  a  careful  and  accurate  account  is  kept  by  them  of  all  moneys 
passing  through  their  hands. 

The  company  stands  well,  as  you  will  find  by  looking  it  up  in  the 
Commercial  Agencies — and  at  every  step  in  its  career  has  taken  the 
public  into  its  confidence,  w’hen  offering  its  stock  for  sale. 

It  is  hard  to  be  conservative  when  dealing  with  such  a  proposition. 

We  are  apt  to  grow  enthusiastic,  because  we  know  what  is  in 
store  for  us  and  those  who  invest  with  us. 

We  have  a  second  Golconda  in  this  property — of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  made  sure  of  It,  before  buying  it, 
and  paying  our  money  for  it. 

We  want  help  in  developing  it  and  to  those  who  come  in  now,  on 
the  ground  floor,  we  can  promise  the  greatest  returns  ever  known 
since  the  days  of  ’49. 

Not  much  helj) — but  enough  to  buy  one  more  Hydraulic — then  we 
will  be  independent — and  with  the  first  dividends — away  will  go  the 
stock  to  par — §1  00  a  share — and  every  shareholder  will  hold  stock 
that  we  believe  will  be  worth  $5.00  a  share  in  less  than  three  years. 

Isn’t  it  worth  considering  ? 

Remember  that  this  is  just  the  preliminary — we  will  follow  it 
up  with  positive  assurances  that  the  proposition  is  all  right — and 
will  pan  out.  Write  to  us.  Write  to  day,  and  take  the  first  step 
towards  providing  an  annuity  for  the  present  and  for  the  rest  of  your 
natural  life. 


IMPORTANT — Make  all  Checks,  Money  Orders,  etc.,  payable  to  LEE  S.  OVITT,  Trustee. 
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LIFE’S  TWILIGHT. 

D.  F.  W. 

“But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light.” 

Dear  heart,  the  twilight  hours  of  life  are  falling, 

Our  long,  long  Journey  here  is  near  the  end. 

We  listen,  closely  listen,  for  the  calling 
Of  the  Messenger,  the  Pilot,  He  will  send. 

We  have  traveled,  side  by  side,  so  long  together. 

So  many  days,  o’er  hills  and  meadows  green. 

At  times,  our  winding  path  was  through  the  heather. 
And  again,  on  us  the  storms  have  burst  so  keen. 

So  pitiless— sometimes— our  hearts  did  falter. 

While  round  ns  clouds  have  gathered,  thick  and  black. 
But  the  promises  we  clasped,  they  never  alter. 

And  with  them  we  have  his  word— he’s  never  slack. 

His  goodness  and  his  mercy,  OhI  bow  wondrous. 

Like  a  river  flowing  towards  ns,  all  our  days. 

While  tlie  banner  of  His  love  has  floated  o’er  us. 

We’ve  been  hid  in  his  pavilion ;  and  he  says 

“  I’m  with  you,  children  dear,  soon  shall  be  rifted 
The  dark  clouds  round  the  path  I  too  have  trod. 

In  that  day,  great  day,  when  the  veil  is  lifted. 

You  will  see  the  path  has  upward  led,  to  GOD. 

Then  dear  heart,  we’ll  patient  wait,  and  watch  his 
coming,  ' 

For  the  twilight  hours  are  falling  soft  and  bright, 

While  the  western  sky  with  radiant  hope  is  dawning. 
’Tis  the  evening  time  of  life— and  all  is  light. 

COHTLANO,  N.  Y. 


The  Hingdom  j 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  NATIONAL 
GOSPEL  CAMPAIGN. 

George  T.  Purves  D.D- 
Attention  has  been  widely  called  to  an  effort 
being  pnt  forth  by  a  committee  of  clergymen 
and  laymen,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  William 
Philips  Hall  of  New  York,  which  has  adopted 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which 
has  in  view  the  quickening  of  the  life  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  churches  in  this  drst  year  of  the 
new  century.  It  may  help  to  remove  mis¬ 
understandings  and  may  forward  the  object 
of  the  movement,  if  a  brief  recital  be  given  of 
its  origin  and  specific  aims. 

Early  in  last  December  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  met  in  New  York  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Hall  to  consider  whether  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  a  special  advance  in  Ohristian  life  and 
work,  and  particularly  to  petition  God  for  the 
outpouring  of  his  Spirit  in  the  Ohnrch.  The 
meeting  was  a  representative  one ;  and  it  was 
the  manifest  conviction  of  all  that  the  opening 
of  the  new  century  would  be  an  opportune 
occasion  on  which  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  body  of  Ohristian  people.  It  was  felt 
that  the  signs  of  religions  awakening  could  be 
discerned  here  and  there ;  at  any  rate  that  there 
was  a  general  sense  of  need  among  the  churches 
and  a  desire  for  larger  power  from  on  high  to 
advance  the  Master’s  cause.  Hence  a  National 
Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Oentnry  Gospel 
Campaign  was  formed.  Interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  soon  began  to  appear  in  other  places. 
Appropriate  literature  has  been  prepared  and 
distributed.  Special  meetings  have  been  held 


in  many  cities.  The  hope  that  God  would  use 
the  movement  has  not  been  disappointed.  It  is 
believed  that  already  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  unostentatious  way,  the  spiritual 
life  of  many  Christian  bodies  has  been  quick¬ 
ened,  anl  not  a  few  conversions  have  been 
secured  through  the  direct  or  indirect  influence 
of  this  effort. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  precise 
aims  of  the  Committee  should  be  understood. 
The  much  abused  word  “revival”  has  been 
avoided.  There  has  been  no  thought  of  organ¬ 
izing  large  union  meetings,  except  in  some 
localities  where  they  may  be  specially  desired. 
The  whole  purpose  has  been  to  stimulate  “ex¬ 
isting  organizations  and  agencies.  No  new 
machinery  has  been  even  suggested.  The 
object  has  been  inspiration  rather  than  organi¬ 
zation.  It  has  been  sought  to  deepen  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  of  the  churches,  to  appeal  to  the 
clergy  and  other  workers  for  more  devotion  to 
Christ  and  to  the  truth  and  for  increased  activ¬ 
ity  in  winning  men  to  the  Master,  and  in  every 
possible  way  to  reinvigorate  the  energies  of  the 
people  of  God.  The  movement  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  prayerful  waiting  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  earnest  inquiry  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  as  to  what  he  would  have 
his  people  do. 

Recently  the  Committee  appointed  for  New 
York  City  has  issued  an  Address  and  Appeal 
which  has  been  circulated  widely.  It  states 
that  “the  call  of  the  hour  appears  to  be  for 
increased  motive-power,  and  that  a  power  from 
God.  It  is  a  summons  to  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  study  of  the  Word  of  God ;  to  more 
earnestness  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Crucified  Redeemer ;  to  faithfulness  in 
private  and  family  prayer ;  to  a  return  from  the 
love  of  money  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to 
the  sober  realities  of  life ;  to  a  more  reverent 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day ;  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  Church 
and  in  society,  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this 
nearly  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  will  unite.  It  is  a  call  to  religion 
as  the  true  source  of  ethical  and  philanthropic 
activity ;  to  Christ  and  his  redemption  of  man 
as  the  hope  of  the  world ;  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  as  the  divinely  given  authority  for 
faith  and  practice;  to  universal  and  constant 
prayer  as  the  means  of  obtaining  power;  and 
to  personal  effort  to  take  the  truth  of  God  to 
those  whose  lives  are  darkened  and  whose  souls 
are  dying  for  the  want  of  it.  It  is  a  call  in 
short  to  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  churches  and  to  intense  devotion  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  service  of  Christ  and 
man.  ” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  appeal  will  meet 
with  a  ready  response.  Let  us  all  draw  near  to 
God  and  obtain  his  promised  power.  Then  let 
os  go  nearer  to  our  fellow-men  and  give  them 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  From  many  quarters 
cheering  reports  are  coming  of  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  Re¬ 
newed  earnestness,  in  the  faith  of  a  renewed 


token  of  God’s  fidelity,  is  what  the  Church 
needs  just  now.  The  churches  should  *be^by 
pre-eminence  the  agents  in  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  lead  them  should 
utter  no  note  of  doubt  or  discouragement,  but 
with  united  faith  go  forward  to  achieve  the 
next  great  victory. 


Presbyterian  Union 
in  India 


There  are  no  less  than 
thirteen  distinct  Pres¬ 
byterian  bodies  in  In¬ 
dia.  Naturally  the  success  and  advancement 
of  Christianity  will  bring  the  work  of  these 
organizations  to  the  knowledge  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  who,  while  possessing  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Christian  truth,  will  stumble  at  the 
facts  of  separation  among  those  claiming  broth¬ 
erhood.  Consequently  there  are  many  on  the 
field  who  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
movement  which  will  end  only  when  the 
Indian  Presbyterian  Church,  embracing  all 
the  separate  organizations  now  in  the  field, 
becomes  a  reality.  It  is  contended  that  the 
native  churches  are  not  represented  in  a  truly 
Presbyterian  manner  in  the  Synods  and  Assem- 
biles  which  meet  in  the  home  lands  of  the  mis¬ 
sions.  They  do  not  have  the  constitutional 
elder  representation,  which  is  so  much  insisted 
on.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
holding  back  the  development  of  the  native 
element,  a  statement  which  a  little  reflection 
will  show  is  well  founded.  The  friends  of  the 
movement  believe  that  when  the  union  does 
come  it  will  be  possible  to  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  annual  Assemblies,  and  so  divide 
the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  as  to  combine 
those  using  similar  languages. 

A  considerable  amount  of 
opposition  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  missionaries 
and  native  Christians  of  British  India,  because 
of  the  form  of  certain  questions  which  they 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  answer,  with  regard 
to  the  census,  the  preliminary  work  of  which 
began  on  January  16.  In  common  with  many 
Christians  in  our  own  land,  our  brethren  in 
India  are  not  so  concerned  about  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  members  in  connection  with  any  one 
sect  as  they  are  about  the  grand  total  of  con¬ 
verts  to  Christ.  But  the  returns  for  the  cen¬ 
sus  require  division  into  sects  and  separate 
missions.  In  the  last  census  the  collation  of 
the  reports  by  inexperienced  and  unsympathetic 
enumerators  produced  absurd  results.  The 
missionaries  are  promised  better  things  this 
time  by  being  allowed  to  assist  in  the  final 
computations,  when  many  of  the  absurdities 
will  be  eliminated.  The  contention  of  the 
missionaries  is  that  all  practical  purposes 
would  be  served  by  the  obtaining  of  figures 
under  the  two  heads  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  converts. 

Now  that  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  completed,  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  consists  of  eleven  Synods,  namely,  (1) 
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Lotiui,  (2)  Merae  and  Teviotdale,  (S)  Dam- 
fries,  Galloway  and  Ayr,  (4)  Glasgow,  (6) 
Argyll,  (6)  Perth  and  Sterling,  (7)  Fife  and 
Angns,  (8)  Aberdeen,  (9)  Moray  and  Ross,  (10) 
Glenelg,  (11)  Sntberland  and  Caithness.  The 
effects  of  consolidation  are  seen  in  the  oom- 
bined  names,  which  will  probably  be  shortened 
in  time.  There  are  sixty-four  Presbyteries, 
in  many  of  which  the  same  doable  names  appear 
at  present,  while  in  others  the  fact  of  anion 
is  manifested  by  the  bracketed  word  "joint.  ” 


Parllamenf  and 
Temperance 


A  New  Movement 
In  Denmark 


The  Totalizator 
at  Work 


Catholic  Morality 
in  Question 


While  it  may  be  tme 
that  the  temperance 
element  is  better  organ¬ 
ised  in  Great  Britain  than  in  oar  own  land, 
it  is  difScalt  to  believe  that  the  liqaor  inter¬ 
ests  here  hold  the  balance  of  political  power, 
as  it  is  claimed  they  do  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Legislation  in  the  interests  of 
temperance  has  been  denied  any  consideration, 
for  as  a  London  paper  remarks,  "The  govern¬ 
ment  is  convinced  that  temperance  woald  tarn 
them  oat,  and  that  drink  will  keep  them  in.  ’  ’ 
The  brewing  interests  are  enormously  powerful 
and  the  typical  English  citizen  is  so  fond  of 
his  glass  of  beer  that  he  will  resist  with  the 
brewers  all  attempts  to  restrain  his  personal 
liberty  to  get  drank,  and  make  his  children 
drunk  too,  if  he  likes.  This  combination  of 
interest  and  eastern  makes  it  hard  for  the  tem¬ 
perance  reformers,  althoagh  in  methods,  men 
and  results  they  are  far  and  away  ahead  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  so  accastomed 
to  think  it  is  only  in 
America  that  the  cities 
are  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  urban  dis¬ 
tricts,  that  it  comes  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to 
know  of  the  same  tendencies  in  European  conn- 
tries.  In  Denmark  the  drift  into  the  towns 
has  resulted  in  the  congestion  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  within  limited  areas, 
while  the  wholesome  country  is  being  largely 
abandoned.  Recently,  however,  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  turn  the  tide.  A 
spirit  of  devotion  has  been  instilled  into  the 
college  and  university  men,  and  as  a  result  the 
little  isolated  communities  can  no  longer  com¬ 
plain  of  being  outside  the  radius  of  human 
society  and  privilege.  Free  lectures,  evening 
lessons  and  popular  amusements  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  A  large  number  of  village  recreation 
halls  have  been  erected,  and  in  many  ways  the 
farmer  has  been  taught  the  dignity  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  way  to  enjoy  his  position. 
Among  the  farmers  associations  have  been 
formed  for  the  better  vending  of  the  produce, 
and  one  significant  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  Denmark  has  become  the  second  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  in  regard  to  average  wealth, 
althoagh  there  are  no  stupendous  fortunes. 
There  can  be  no  question  among  the  few  who 
think  upon  the  tendencies  in  the  United  States 
that  some  plan  will  be  needed  ere  long  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  present  rush  cityward.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong’s  Twentieth  Century  City  will  be  a 
sorrowful  reality  before  the  twenty  years  he 
predicted,  unless  some  counteracting  infiuence 
is  developed.  One  cannot  view  the  steady 
growth  of  tenements  in  our  cities  without 
wondering  when  and  why  their  erection  will 
cease. 

One  reads  with  a  feeling  of 
inexplainable  dread  of  the 
advent  of  this  new  weapon  of 
evil.  It  has  such  a  familiar,  yet  altogether 
uncanny  sound,  it  seems  to  smack  of  unknown 
Bossibilities  of  danger,  and  yet— what  is  it? 
Away  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  New 
Zealand,  the  moral  forces  of  the  community 
have  risen  in  arms  against  it.  It  is  declared 
to  be  the  source  of  demoralization  of  whole 
communities,  and  legislative  action  is  to  be 
sought  to  secure  its  total  suppression.  The 


Totalizator  is  the  instrument  which  enables  the 
gamblers  of  Australasia  to  bet  on  the  horses 
they  wish  to  see  win.  It  seems  to  be  more 
fruitful  of  evil  results  than  the  pool-rooms  of 
New  York  or  Chicago,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  forces  of  good  in  the  colonies  at  the 
Antipodes  will  be  successful  in  extirpating 
the  evil. 

In  a  reent  divorce  trial 
in  Sidney,  New  South 
Wales,  the  co-respond¬ 
ent  was  a  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Quite  a  number  of  witnesses  were  asked, 
if  a  Roman  Catholic  had  committed  an  offence, 
but  had  confessed  to  a  priest  and  received  abso¬ 
lution,  whether  he  could  not  then  go  into  the 
witness-box  and  swear  be  bad  never  commit¬ 
ted  it.  One  priest  to  whom  the  question  was 
put  seemed  puzzled  and  doubtful;  others  re¬ 
turned  to  it  an  energetic  answer  in  the  negative. 

Apparently  we  are  not 
the  only  country  where 
the  tendency  to  depart 
from  evangelical  sermons  has  been  noted.  A 
contemporary  has  collected  a  few  of  the  recent 
Australian  "deliverances"  by  title,  and  among 
them  we  note  The  Extirpation  of  Rabbits, 
Heaven’s  Dead  Letter  Office,  Earth’s  Postal 
Delivery,  Colored  Labor,  The  Land  Question, 
and  Reform  by  Constitutional  Methods.  It 
would  seem  that  a  revival  of  vital  Christianity 
was  needed  by  some  ministers  as  well  as  by 
their  hearers. 


Pulpit  Subjects 
in  Australia 


Of  Ovir  City  CHvircHes 


Reception  in  a 
Historic  Church 


Dr.  Sanders’s  Resig¬ 
nation  Accepted 


We  regret  that  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Roswell 
Bates  as  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  which  takes  place  this  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  March  14,  1901,  at  8  o’clock,  did 
not  reach  ns  in  time  for  an  earlier  notice.  The 
clergymen  who  will  assist  in  the  installation 
are  the  Rev.  Drs.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hsdl.A.W.  Halsey,  James  H.  Hoadley, 
David  G.  Wylie  and  the  Rev.  Murray  Shipley 
Howland.  On  Tuesday  evening,  March  19,  1901, 
8  to  10  o’clock,  a  reception  will  be  given  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Roswell  Bates  and  his  assistsmt  Rev. 
Ernest  W.  Wood  in  the  parlors  of  this  church. 
Spring  street  near  Varick  street.  This  church 
is  one  of  many  precious  memories  and  of  im¬ 
portant  service  since  its  founding  in  1811. 

The  Madison  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  has  re¬ 
luctantly  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Sanders ;  and  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  whose  last  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Faunce,  is  President  of  Brqwn  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  not  succeeded  in  attracting  Dr.  E. 
D.  Burr  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  Important 
vacancies  are  thus  awaiting  the  right  men. 

An  interesting  leaflet  bearing 
this  title  tells  of  the  field  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Lenox  Church,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith  pastor,  describes  the 
building,  a  one  floored  chapel  built  in  1892, 
holding  180  chairs  utterly  inadequate  even  for 
the  Sunday  school,  new  of  295  members,  the 
membership — which  has  grown  from  87  in  1891 
to  841,  with  a  full  equipment  of  organizations 
holding  twelve  meetings  a  week,  and  the  need, 
which  is  first  of  all  a  chnrch  costing  $50,  (XX) 
and  a  parish  building  costing  $40,000.  There 
are  no  wealthy  people  in  this  church,  which 
swung  free  from  the  Church  Extension  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1894.  The  present  chapel  was  largely 
built  by  the  offerings  of  the  Presbyterian  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  city.  It  has  been  a  children’s 
church  from  the  first  and  should  be  always.  It 
is  thronged  with  young  people.  One  block 
from  the  chapel  is  a  school  building  aooommo- 


The  Argument 
for  Denox 


dating  8,800  children.  Scores  of  young  lives 
are  sweeping  past  Lenox  into  sin  and  ruin 
largely  from  lack  of  the  simple  facilities  for 
holding  them  here.  Now  the  children,  the 
young  people,  this  brave  little  band  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  church  can  not  obtain  this  $90,  (XX) 
equipment  by  themselves.  In  one  year  they 
could  gather  perhaps  $5,  (XX)  or  $7,600.  For  the 
rest  they  must  appeal  outside.  Hence  this 
appeal,  which  is  endorsed  by  Drs.  W.  Merle 
Smith,  John  Balcom  Shaw  and  George  Alexan¬ 
der  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee  and 
most  cogently  by  President  C.  Cuthbert  Hall 
and  Dr.  A.  F.  Schanfifier.  The  Treasurer  is 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Jessup,  80  Broad  street. 


For  the 
McAll  Mission 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Auxiliary  of  the 
McAll  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  University  Place  Church,  corner  of 
Tenth  street  on  Tuesday,  March  26th  at  8  p.  m. 
The  speaker  will  be  the  Rev.  James  A.  Fran¬ 
cis.  Reports  will  be  presented.  The  President 
of  the  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parkhnrst, 
who  is  also  President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  in  the  chair. 


For 

Bible  Study 


An  undenominational  adult 
Bible  class  is  being  carried 
on  in  Pilgrim  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  (the  Rev.  F.  E.  Ramsdell  pas¬ 
tor),  for  men  and  women,  led  by  Prof.  Wilbert 
W.  White  Ph.D.,  President  Bible  Teachers’ 
College  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  at  4. 15  P.  M. 


Amity  Baptist  Church,  of 
To  Seek  ^hich  the  Rev.  Leighton 

and  Save 

Williams  is  pastor,  carries  on 
a  number  of  largely  conceived  works— such  as 
a  Bible  College  and  a  Rescue  Home  and  Read¬ 
ing  room  for  girls.  The  second  anniversary  of 
the  latter  interesting  work,  at  818  West  Fifty- 
third  street,  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
March  29,  at  8  P.M.  in  the  chnrch,  810  West 
Fitfy- fourth  street.  It  is  stated  that  donations 
of  money  or  provisions  will  be  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived,  and  also  that  after  the  public  meeting 
friends  are  invited  to  visit  the  Home. 


The  Scotch  Church 
Anniversary 


This  church  at  West 
Ninety-sixth  street  and 
Central  Park  West  will 
celebrate  in  April  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  and  the 
145th  anniversary  of  its  foundation  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  proposed  to  set  apart  ten  days 
for  this  celebration,  beginning  on  Sunday, 
April  14. 

The  Bedford  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  D.  P.  Coffin 
pastor,  added  thirty-one  new 
members  at  its  communion  yesterday.  The 
total  membership  of  this  church  organized  last 
June  now  numbers  182. 


Sundry 

Additions 


The  Church  of  the  Puritans,  Dr.  C.  J.  Young 
pastor,  received  thirty-seven  accessions  to  its 
membership  at  the  communion  service  Sunday 
morning,  February  8. 


The  appeal  of  the  pastor  of  the  Forest  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  the 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Yanderbeek,  for  funds  to 
liquidate  the  debt  on  the  church  property, 
$6,  (XX),  and  the  floating  indebtedness,  $2,  (XX), 
on  Sunday  morning,  February  24,  was  met  by 
a  most  generous  response.  Eight  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  was  subscribed  in  a  half  hour 
after  no  special  effort  and  amid  great  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  payment  oi  these  subsoriptions  is 
distributed  over  three  years. 


George  0.  Wetmore,  son  of  the  yet  remem¬ 
bered  philanthropist,  A.  R.  Wetmore  of  this 
city,  has  died  at  Medford,  Mass.,  in  his  sev¬ 
enty-seventh  year.  He  removed  from  New 
York  two  years  ago. 
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Bible  lands,  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
races  in  whose  midst  the  Old  Testament  took 
form  and  became  the  great  ethical  and  spirit¬ 
ual  book  of  the  ages,  have  added  to  his  noble 
powers  of  mind  a  sweetness  and  sanity  which 
give  to  all  his  utterances  a  prophetic  cogency 
THE  REVISION  QUESTION  BEFORE  THE  Gospel  as  it  falls  hot  from  the  lips  of  some  of  not  of  the  ancient  but  of  the  present  time. 

PRESBYTERIAN  UNION.  onr  most  conservative  friends  made  the  basis  The  character  of  this  book  is  defined  in  the 

We  feel  anxious  that  the  debate  on  this  im-  ®  statement  of  a  loving  and  abiding  introdnnctory  chapter: 
portant  theme  should  be  widely  read.  The  confidence  in  God  our  Father  revealed  in  Jesns  “n  jg  y^ell  that  we  should  impress  ourselves 
Evangelist  has  definite  convictions  on  the  sub-  Christ  his  Son.  We  want  more  than  a  formal  \rith  the  sacredness  of  the  task  which  we  pro¬ 
ject,  but  values  the  movement  chiefly  for  the  theological  statement.  The  Westminster  Creeds  pose.  This  is  .  .  .  not  some  outlying  province 
hope  it  contains  of  real  unity  of  religious  were  a  program.  We  too  need  a  program,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  some  questionable 
effort.  The  new  Creed  seems  the  only  possible  Church  is  suffering  sadly  for  lack  of  what  frontier  of  our  fatherland,  ...  it  is  that  coun¬ 
outcome  of  the  existing  agitation.  Dr.  Herrick  ii®ver  shall  drift  into,  but  which  under  try  of  which  onr  Redeemer  was  himself  a 
Johnson  was,  as  always,  clear,  suggestive  and  Cofi  we  can  furnish,  if  a  timid,  hesitating  native.  ...  In  short  it  is  with  Christ’s  Bible 
sweetly  reasonable.  Yet  even  his  arguments  niinority  will  not  obstruct  and  hinder.  This  have  to  do  .  .  .  and  we  have  to  do  this  not 
point  plainly  not  to  revision  but  to  a  new  doubt,  and  well  founded  doubt,  simply  in  its  historical  interest,  but  in  its 

statement.  No  supplemental  statement  will  concerning  many  systems  of  theology,  it  is  religions  value  for  sinful  men.  ”  To  estimate 
remain  so.  The  revised  Confession  would  be  *8©  d  supreme  faith  in  an  ideal  order,  a  the  effect  upon  this  book,  “of  one  of  the  most 
inevitably  relegated  by  it  to  the  cloister.  The  divine  Kingdom  of  God,  a  loving  sovereignty  thorough  intellectual  processes  of  the  time”  is 
arguments  of  President  Stewart  are  entirely  God’s  Fatherhood.  It  is  an  age  that  needs  strenuous  as  well  as  a  sacred  task, 

unanswerable.  We  are  under  existing  condi-  ®Rdn  a  powerful  expression  of  God’s  horror  of  if  those  who  have  stoutly  resisted  both  the 

tions  a  Creedless  Church.  Our  membership  oppression,  injustice  and  greed.  Cowardice  methods  and  the  results  of  this  ‘  ‘  intellectual 
would  with  almost  unanimous  indignation  re-  “*7  shrink  from  the  task,  but  with  faith  in  a  process’’  have  taken  comfort  in  the  belief  that 
pndiate  the  Westminster  Confession  as  an  ex-  loving  God  it  is  for  us  to  undertake  just  such  Professor  Smith  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
pression  of  the  faith  of  the  pew.  Our  ministry,  expression  of  onr  confidence.  critics,  they  must  lay  aside  that  comforting 

oven  when  most  conservative,  reserves  the  persuasion  when  they  read  the  opening  cbap- 

Oonfession  as  the  Roman  Church  withholds  the  THE  OLD  TEST.\MENT  AND  THE  tors.  Fearlessly  and  frankly  Professor  Smith 
sacramental  wine, “for  fear  of  accidents. ’’  Dr.  PREACHER.  accepts  scholarly  conclnsions ;  he  maintains  that 

DeWitt’s  argument  is  hopelessly  aside  from  the  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  voice  the  New  Testament  proves  not  only  the  liberty 
real  point  of  the  discussion.  He  exalts  the  which  first  makes  itself  heard  in  the  new  cen-  but  the  duty  of  criticism.  His  examination  of  the 
theistic  character  of  the  Westminster  Creeds  tnry  with  regard  to  that  subject  of  Old  Testa-  historical  basis  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  of 
and  ignores  the  patent  fact  that  its  theism  is  ment  criticism  which  has  been  of  late  years  so  a  character  to  give  comfort  to  those  who  tbink 
not  the  theism  of  evangelical  hope  or  procla-  importunate  is  a  voice  in  which  all  men  have  lightly  of  scholarship,  but  to  those  who,  recog- 
mation.  The  theism  of  the  Confession  is  that  confidence.  The  Armstrongs  have  brought  out  nizing  the  authority  of  scholarship,  have 
of  sovereign  power.  The  theism  of  post-evan-  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith’s  Yale  Lectures  on  Preach-  trembled  for  its  effect  upon  the  volume  most 
gelical  theology  is  the  loving  sovereignty  of  a  ing,  under  the  title.  Modern  Criticism  and  the  precious  to  them,  this  work  brings  comfort  in- 
Fatber  revealed  in  Jesns  Christ.  True  it  is  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  deed. 

that  Dr.  DeWitt  in  his  kindliness  of  heart  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  sure  of  the  The  crux  of  the  work  is  in  the  fourth  leo- 

may  read  his  Confession  through  the  softening  author  of  this  book.  The  evangelist  Moody  loved  tnre :  the  proof  of  a  divine  revelation  in  the 

haze  of  some  theological  system  that  obscures  and  trusted  George  Adam  Smith  not  one  whit  Old  Testament.  The  incomparable  importance 

the  real  historical  facts  The  facts,  however,  less  than  the  scholars  and  critics  of  the  whole  of  this  chapter  is  in  its  clear  recognition  of 

remain.  His  argument  is  potent  against  re-  Christian  world  love  and  trust  him.  Mr.  “  the  exact  claims  to  divine  inspiration  which 
vision,  it  is  powerful  as  a  reason  for  a  new  Moody  was  not  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  Old  Testament  makes  for  itself, ’’and  the 
Creed.  The  older  theology  is  forever  telling  Professor  Smith’s  learning  than  some  scholars  clarifying  of  this  subject  from  the  misunder- 
ns  that  life  grows  out  of  doctrine.  This  we  do  are  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  his  piety ;  but  standings  both  of  those  who  assail  and  those 
not  believe.  We  do,  however,  believe  in  doc-  his  genuineness,  his  flawless  devotion  to  truth,  who  defend  its  claim.  The  careful  distinction 
trine.  Yet  if  the  older  theology  is  right  then  the  fearlessness  which  is  equalled  only  by  the  between  inspiration  and  revelation  counts  for 
it  is  of  vast  importance  that  onr  system  of  tact  of  his  proclamation  of  the  truth — these  much  here ;  and  the  proposition  that  revela- 
doctrine  be  such  that  it  can  and  will  be  characteristics  are  universally  recognized,  and  tion  is  not  (as  Horton  has  taught),  of  things 
preached.  universally  reassuring.  not  otherwise  ascertainable,  as  of  the  existence 

What  is  a  Creed  for?  Is  it  simply  to  afford  This  book  is  first  of  all  a  practical  one,  de-  of  God,  but  “of  his  ethical  character  and  will 

intellectual  comfort  to  the  cloistered  seclusion  signed  to  guide  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  for  men  ’’  has  all  the  force  of  an  axiom, 

of  theological  seminaries?  A  Creed  is  for  edn-  use  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  its  practical  when  once  stated  by  Professor  Smith.  The 
cation  and  propaganda.  We  need  a  new  cate-  valne  is  in  its  clearness  of  vision  as  to  what  question  of  Revelation  at  once  ceases  to  be 
chism  more  than  we  need  a  new  Confession,  the  scholarship  of  the  past  centnry  has  aotu-  a  question  of  origins,  and  becomes  one  of  con- 
We  need  something  we  can  stand  for  in  its  ally  accomplished.  It  has  been.  Professor  tents.  It  was  bis  conception  of  the  character 
main  outlines  as  dear  to  ns  and  worth  living  Smith  frankly  admits,  a  destructive  process,  of  God  which  differentiated  Israel  from  the 
and  dying  for.  The  power  of  the  Westminster  but  not,  as  be  clearly  shows,  a  disastrous  one.  nations,  and  the  most  searching  criticism,  far 
Confession  was  that  the  men  who  made  it  were  The  prevalent  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  from  destroying,  tends  more  and  more  to  prove 
ready  to  die  for  it.  But  not  even  Dr.  DeWitt  has  indeed  been  “taken  away’’  never  to  be  re  “  the  uniqueness  of  Israel’s  knowledge  of  God,’’ 
accepts  it  in  its  spirit.  For  him  there  “is  no  stored,  but  it  has  been  in  order  to  “establish  and  “the  personal  influence  of  God  as  produo- 
goal  insight.’’  This  is  “an  age  of  doubt’’  the  second’’ and  truer  conception,  for  which  the  ing  this.’’  The  great  service  of  criticism  is 
and  we  had  better  therefore  drift  on  until  minds  of  men  have  been  made  competent  by  here  shown  to  be  in  changing  the  whole  arena 
something  happens,  when  we  may  get  onr  the  progress  of  Christian  experience  qnite  as  upon  which  the  question  of  ‘  'the  uniqueness  of 
‘  ‘  new  Creed.  ’  ’  How  cold,  how  strangely  lack-  much  as  by  the  discoveries  of  Christian  scholar-  Israel’s  religion  has  to  be  fought  out.’’ 
ing  in  faith,  hope  and  inspiration  is  this  pro-  ship.  Professor  Smith  has  a  glad  new  century  Renan’s  fascinating  argument  of  the  tendency 
posal  to  thus  drift.  “We  shall  pursue  the  message,  but  it  is  not  the  message  that  “the  of  the  Semitic  mind  to  monotheism  and  the 
wisest  policy  if,  rejecting  all  proposals  to  old  Bible  of  onr  mothers  is  good  enough  for  influence  of  environment  in  this  regard,  has 
amend,  to  explain  or  to  supplement  it,  or  to  us.’’  His  message  is  that,  especially  to  minis-  here  its  last  word  of  scientific  refutation,  and 
substitute  for  it  a  new  symbol,  we  shall  hold  ters  of  the  Gospel,  the  Old  Testament  is  a  far  with  it  go  all  other  reasons  lately  adduced  to 
unchanged  onr  present  Confession,  and  shall  more  valuable  and  practically  useful  book  in  account  for  Israel’s  ethical  superiority.  Nothing 
direct  onr  undistracted  forces  to  the  Christian  the  light  of  criticism  and  scholarship  than  it  accounts  for  it  except  Israel’s  notion  of  the 
work  to  which  the  new  centnry  summons  ns  was  before.  ethical  nature  of  God,  a  notion  derivable  from 

and  in  respect  of  which  we  are  happily  and  Professor  Smith  is  pre-eminently  the  man  to  nothing  except  revelation.  Nothing  can  be 
profoundly  united.’’  bring  the  message  which  is  his.  For  he  is  not  more  close  and  fine  than  the  reasoning  of  this 

The  older  theology  has  lost  touch  with  and  only  scholar  and  critic,  man  of  letters  and  poet,  chapter,  and  bad  there  been  nothing  more,  the 
faith  in  life.  We  do  believe  some  things  with  interpreter  of  historical  geography  as  only  a  permanent  valne  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
all  onr  heart,  and  with  all  onr  soul  and  with  traveler  and  a  poet  can  be.  He  is  essentially  preacher  of  the  Gospel  wonld  have  been  irre- 
all  onr  mind.  We  want  that  faith  stated,  not  a  prophet.  Into  his  work  has  passed  the  fragably  established. 

as  an  unchanging  expression  of  infallible  truth,  breadth  and  the  freshness  of  the  open ;  the  But  there  is  much  more.  Space  forbids  even 

but  as  onr  expression  of  what  is  for  ns  Eternal  sympathy  of  one  wise  in  the  ways  of  men  a  suggestion  of  the  illnniination  shed  by  the 

Truth.  We  want  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men  with  is  his,  and  that  certainty  of  touch  which  Is  lectures  on  the  Spirit  of  Ohrist  in  the  Old  Tes- 
a  message  of  hope  and  warning.  We  want  the  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  prophet.  Much  travel  in  tament,  The  hope  of  immortality  in  the  Old 
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Testament,  The  preaching  of  the  prophets  to 
their  own  time,  and  The  Christian  preacher 
and  the  books  of  wisdom.  They  follow  an  ever 
ascending  scale  in  their  exhibition  of  the  valne 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  preacher  of  to-day. 

If  ever  there  seemed  to  be  reason  to  fear  that 
the  Old  Testament  would  become  less  precious 
or  less  anthoritative  as  the  result  of  scholarly 
oriticism  these  chapters  hnally  lay  that  fear  to 
rest.  The  Old  Testament  remains  and  ever 
will  remain  the  Book  of  the  Ages,  the  incom¬ 
parable  revelation  of  God,  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  the  preacher  for  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness.  _ 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Philadelphia  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  next  General  Assembly,  to  convene  on 
Thursday,  May  16,  1900,  has  its  work  well  in 
hand.  Calvary  Church  at  Fifteenth  and  Locust 
streets  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  The  church  is  centrally  located,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  It  was  for 
eighteen  years  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dickey,  the  present  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assemblv,  who  was  succeeded  in 
October,  1894,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Sparhawk 
Jones,  the  present  pastor,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  sermonizers  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  pulpit. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dickey  as  Chairman  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wadsworth  D.  D.  as  Secretary,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  ministers,  ruling  elders 
and  laymen: 

Ministers— Rev.  Drs.  Charles  A.  Dickey, 
chairman;  William  H.  Roberts,  George  D. 
Baker,  M.  A.  Brownson,  J.  H.  Mnnro,  J.  S. 
Jones,  J.  A.  Henry,  S.  W.  Dana.  Charles 
Wadsworth,  L.  Y.  Graham,  J.  G.  Bolton, 
Robert  Hunter,  H.  C.  McCook,  J.  Stuart  Dick¬ 
son,  Charles  R.  Erdman,  William  A  Patton, 
Alexander  Henry,  Mervin  J.  Eckels,  John  R. 
Davies,  L.  M.  Colfel,  Joseph  W.  Cochran, 
Thomas  A.  Hoyt,  William  L.  Ledwith  and 
John  S.  Macintosh. 

Ruling  Elders  and  Laymen— Messrs.  H.  A. 
Stanhope,  Henry  Howson,  John  H.  Converse, 
John  Wanamaker,  Frank  E.  Hippie,  William 
H.  Scott,  George  Griffiths,  George  Stevenson, 
Samuel  Lodor,  Henry  C.  Gara,  Samuel  B. 
Huey,  J.  Renwick  Hogg,  Henry  W.  Lambirth, 
Philip  H.  Strubing,  Josiab  Linton,  Levi  G. 
Fouse,  William  T.  Ellis,  Harold  Pierce,  F.  L. 
Sheppard,  William  T.  Tilden,  Charles  H. 
Matthews,  S.  Spencer  Chapman,  Charles  W. 
Freedley,  William  H.  Roberts  Jr.,  Col.  R. 
Dale  Benson,  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey,  Gen. 
Louis  Wagner,  Judge  W.  W.  Porter,  Judge  W. 
P.  Potter  aud  Judge  Robert  N.  Willson. 

The  work  has  been  divided  up  among  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sub- committees: 

Committtee  on  Hospitality,  Dr.  George  W. 
Bailey,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Finance,  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Receptions,  Col.  R.  Dale  Ben¬ 
son,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Historical  Research,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Press,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Transportation,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  H.  Roberts,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Popular  Meetings,  Gen.  Louis 
Wagner,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Assembly  Meetings,  Judge 
Robert  N.  Willson,  chairman. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  sub-committees. 

Public  meetings  will  be  a  marked  feature  of 
the  next  Assembly.  The  Academy  of  Music, 
the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city,  and  within 
two  blocks  of  the  Calvary  Church,  has  been 
secured  for  several  evenings  during  the  session 


of  the  Assembly.  On  Friday,  May  17,  the  en¬ 
tire  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  religions  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century, 
meetings  being  held  at  the  Academy  in  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  Speakers  of 
national  reputation  have  been  secured. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  has  already 
planned  for  a  reception  to  be  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  24.  The  Reception  Committee  are  per¬ 
fecting  plans  for  other  functions  in  the  way  of 
recreation  The  General  Committee  has  held 
three  meetings ;  and  numerous  meetings  of  the 
various  sub-committees  have  also  been  held. 
The  General  Committee  meets  again  on  the 
third  Friday  of  March. 


THE  PRESBYTF.B1  MINISTERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

Despite  the  extremely  unpleasant  weather 
over  one  hundred  ministers  and  a  number  of 
elders  met  in  Assembly  Hall,  this  city,  on  Monday 
morning.  After  the  usual  opening  exercises, 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott,  pastor  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  Reformed  Church,  gave  a  practi¬ 
cal  talk  upon  the  outlook  for  the  revival  work 
in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

The  speaker  at  the  outset  emphasized  the 
words  of  Dr.  Pnrves  at  a  former  meeting,  to 
the  effect  that  the  ministers  must  have  a  real 
concern  for  souls.  There  is  a  personal  work 
for  each  one,  and  the  question  facing  the  min¬ 
istry  is  how  to  do  the  v>  ork  it  has  been  praying 
for.  The  following  suggestions,  coming  from 
Mr.  Elliott’s  own  experience,  are  offered,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  adaptations  as  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary : 

I.  Begin  the  work  with  a  call  of  your  own 
people  to  definite  prayer. 

II.  Endeavor  at  once  to  secure  pledged,  per¬ 
sonal  work.  Unless  work  is  given  out  definitely 
it  will  not  be  done. 

III.  Train  workers  to  deal  personally  with 
inquirers. 

IV.  Do  some  really  evangelistic  preaching, 
definitely  planned  to  win  men  to  Christ. 

V.  Evangelistic  reaping  must  be  undertaken 
in  Sunday-school,  among  the  young  people,  in 
the  congregation  and  the  commnnnity. 

VI.  Whatever  of  effort  is  made,  let  honesty 
be  manifest,  and  let  brains  be  really  put  into  it. 

VII.  Expect  results.  Do  not  be  suspicions  of 
methods  and  experiences,  but  believe  that  God 
is  still  waiting  to  bless 

Following  Mr.  Elliott,  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  King  spoke  briefly,  afer  which 
the  time  was  devoted  to  prayer  until  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

This  brings  the  special  meetings  to  a  close, 
and  next  week  the  Association  will  meet  in 
private  session  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Building,  to  hear  a  paper  entitled,  A 
Reminiscence  of  ’57,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Elliot. 


Editorial  Notes 


The  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Twentieth  Centnry  Fund  and  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Dickey,  reported 
March  1  at  the  close  of  bis  third  month  of 
special  service  meetings  held  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chester,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
Trenton,  Newark,  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Dayton 
and  Indianapolis,  Bellevue  College  in  Nebraska 
and  Park  College  in  Missouri,  with  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  holding  mass  meetings  in 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Lonis, 
Rochester,  Utica,  Albany,  Detroit.  Saginaw, 
Bay  City  and  Milwaukee.  Dr.  Dickey  finds 
the  interest  in  the  Twentieth  Centnry  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Church  most  encour¬ 
aging. 


We  observe  in  certain  of  our  exchanges  a 
strong  appeal. to  the  Presbyteries  to  see  that  the 
right  men  are  sent  to  General  Assembly.  We 
heartily  second  this  appeal.  The  right  men 
in  every  Presbytery  are  those  that  represent  the 
views  of  that  Presbytery  as  expressed  in  the 
reports  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Stated  Clerk 
and  the  Committee  of  Sixteen.  It  is  not  only 
eminently  proper,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
conservative  Presbytery  to  send  a  delegation 
of  conservatives  to  Philadelphia  next  May,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  Moderate  and  of  Liberal  Pres¬ 
byteries  to  send  a  delegation  that  will  repre¬ 
sent  them  with  equal  accuracy.  Only  let  the 
respective  delegations  be  a  unit.  Let  there  be 
no  minority  representation  in  any  delegation. 
Each  Presbytery  should  vote  in  Assembly  as  it 
has  put  itself  on  record,  in  the  matter  of  our 
Standards.  Only  so  can  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  be  perfectly  fair,  and  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Hnntting  Rudd  of  the  very 
hearty  and  unanimous  call  to  the  historic  old 
First  Conregational  Church  of  Dedham,  Mass. 
The  church  dates  from  1688  and  has  had  only 
ten  pastors  in  262  years.  Mr.  Rudd’s  maternal 
ancestor,  John  Hnntting,  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  first  “Ruling  Elder’’  on  the  24th 
day  of  second  month,  1639,  and  he  in  turn  in¬ 
stalled  John  Allin  as  its  first  pastor,  who 
served  over  forty  years.  Dr.  Edward  Burgess 
was  a  later  pastor  for  forty -two  years  and  his 
son  is  now  the  senior  deacon.  Mrs.  Rudd’s 
ancestor,  John  Dwight,  was  also  early  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  church  and  with  John  Hnntting  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  Freeman,  March  18, 
1638.  The  church  is  of  the  old  New  England 
colonial  type  and  Dedham  is  a  very  delightful 
town  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Charles 
River.  Surely  this  call  opens  to  Mr.  Rudd 
the  promise  of  a  very  useful  and  happy  pastor¬ 
ate.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  lose  him  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  church  papers  have  noticed  the  opening 
of  the  new  Episcopal  Church  at  Carbondale. 
A  Presbyterian  writes  of  it  as  a  “perfect 
church  and  a  perfect  service.  ’  ’  The  church  is 
churchly ;  the  architect,  Congdon,  has  framed 
a  memorial  altar  of  finest  marble,  memorial 
windows  of  Hendeman  (English)  and  Tiffany, 
baptistry,  morning  chapel,  choir-rooms  and 
sacristy,  in  a  structure  of  the  red  Potsdam 
sand-stone,  with  trimmings  of  the  white  Cleve¬ 
land  variety,  that  is  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  a 
delight  to  every  true  taste.  And  the  service  is 
also  churchly ;  each  helps  and  fits  the  other. 
With  the  presence  of  Bishop  Talbot  and  the 
clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry,  one  was  reminded 
of  the  finest  church  ceremonials  in  England  or 
America.  One  thing  our  Episcopal  friends 
must  remember,  that  a  slovenly  celebration  is 
no  concession  to  others  and  is  an  injury  to 
themselves.  Their  beautiful  and  impressive 
liturgy  must  have  perfect  expression,  and  when 
it  creates  for  itself  a  perfect  sanctuary  it  en¬ 
riches  the  community  and  blesses  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  churches. 

The  Church  of  England,  paradoxically,  is 
enormously  rich  and  distressingly  poor.  An 
evidence  of  the  latter  condition  came  out  last 
month  in  the  suicide  of  the  vicar  of  Walpole, 
who  threw  himself  into  a  pond,  driven  to  the 
deed  by  his  desperate  circumstances.  He  was 
getting  old  and  as  his  income  from  the  benefice 
was  only  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  he  was 
too  infirm  to  preach  and  too  poor  to  retain  a 
curate,  he  wished  to  resign.  This  he  could  not 
do,  however,  because  the  diocesan  anthoirties 
demanded  three  hundred  pounds  in  payment  of 
dilapidations  on  the  rectory,  which  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  a  rickety  old  house.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  the  work  house  or  suicide  were  the 
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alternatives,  and  the  distraoted  man  chose  the 
parish  pond.  After  all,  there  are  some  com¬ 
pensations  in  independency,  for  if  a  non-oon- 
formist  minister  vrishes  to  resign  he  is  never 
held  back  because  of  the  objections  of  a  bureau- 
oratio  diocesan. 


The  reports  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
Wednesday,  January  16,  cover  the  twelve 
months  since  Mr.  Moody  died.  They  show  the 
institution  to  be  in  good  condition,  financially 
and  in  every  other  respect.  Officers  for  the 
present  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Vice- 
President,  Fleming  H.  Revell;  Treasurer,  E. 
G.  Keith,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
National  Bank;  Secretary,  A.  P.  Fitt. 


The  Hon.  George  H.  White,  the  only  negro 
representative  in  Congress,  and  whose  term  of 
office  expired  last  week,  was  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  through  the  national  legislature  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  1280,000  for  the  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Oolored  People  of  the  United  States,  said  Home 
to  be  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia.  This  will 
be  a  lasting  monument  to  Mr.  White  and  a 
blessing  to  his  people. 


It  gives  ns  special  satisfaction  to  record  that 
the  American  Board  has  sent  four  new  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  island  of  Ponape,  where  some 
years  ago  the  Spanish  government,  led  by  the 
Jesuits,  broke  up  their  work  which  had  exerted 
a  most  beneficent  influence  for  about  forty 
years,  and  put  the  missionaries  in  prison. 
Many  natives  Instructed  in  the  schools  of  the 
missionaries  have  remained  steadfast  in  the 
faith  through  all  these  disastrous  years,  and 
will  now  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  renew  and  enlarge  the  work  of 
their  earlier  instructors. 


The  Indian  Witness  of  Oalcutta  deems  the 
present  an  opportune  time  for  the  publication 
of  a  universal  Methodist  Hymnal— this  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  suggestions  growing  out  of  the 
revision  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Hymn  Book 
now  in  progress.  Several  of  the  smaller  Meth¬ 
odist  bodies  are  considering  the  matter,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Methodist  Ohuroh  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  adopt  the  new  book.  Oonld  Ameri¬ 
can  Methodism  be  bronbt  into  line,  the  adop¬ 
tion  would  become  as  world-wide  as  the 
denomination,  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  century.  The  Witness  concludes  thus 
urgently :  '  *  Such  an  opportunity  will  probably 
never  occur  again  as  the  Ecumenical  Meth¬ 
odist  Conference  this  year  in  London  will  afford 
for  the  realization  of  a  noble  ideal— a  common 
book  of  public  praise  for  the  use  of  the  largest 
Protestant  family  of  churches  and  communi¬ 
cants  in  the  world.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
way  of  surmounting  the  financial  difficulty 
involved;  and  the  petty  national  distinctions 
that  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  can  easily  be 
disposed  of  if  the  parties  to  the  enterprise  are 
becomingly  prepared  to  make  trifling  conces¬ 
sions.  ’ ' 

BOOKS  ANI>  PAPKKS  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Let  our  readers  not  forget  that  our  soldier 
boys  are  hungry  for  good  reading.  A  writer 
to  The  Sun  has  lately  received  a  most  pathetic 
letter  from  the  Manila  Hospital  Aid  Society 
which  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Lawton  worked  so  hard 
for  until  her  husband  was  killed  and  then 
Mrs.  Liscum  until  her  husband  was  killed,  in 
China.  The  letter  said  among  other  things: 

"If  people  would  only  send  daily  papers  and 
magazines,  etc.,  whenever  they  are  able  to  do 
oe,  once  or  twice  a  month,  it  would  be  a  great 
help.  I  cannot  but  feel  the  majority  of  our 
people  have  no  conception  of  the  pleasure  they 
oould  give  by  this  act  of  charity. 


"My  latest  list  gives  450  garrisoned  towns 
besides  the  hospitals  in  Manila.  We  try  to 
keep  all  supplied  with  reading  matter,  but  our 
supply  always  falls  short  of  the  demand." 
This  correspondent  goes  to  every  house  in  his 
town  every  Monday  and  gets  all  the  daily 
papers,  etc.  and  sends  them.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  publications  of  all  sorts  are 
wanted.  They  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Walcott  Jr.,  care  of  Maj.  C.  C. 
Walcott  Jr.,  Manila  Hospital  Aid  Society, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  or  such  matter 
will  be  forwarded  by  Col.  J.  M.  Brown,  Army 
Medical  Building,  391  Washington  street,  New 
work. 


Of  Present  Interest 


Let  not  our  readers,  men  and  women,  forget 
the  call  of  the  women  of  this  city  to  a  Mass 
Meeting  to  protest  against  protected  vice  in 
Greater  New  York,  to  be  held  next  Sunday 
afternoon  at  8  o’clock  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
call  is  signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  women 
who  are  prominent  in  good  works.  Many  of 
them  are  women  of  high  social  position,  many 
of  them  are  inconspicuous  but  intelligent 
workers  in  the  various  fields  where  women  may 
help  the  erring  or  protect  the  feeble,  or  safe¬ 
guard  society  from  ill.  A  strong  program  has 
been  made  which  will  well  repay  those  who 
need  to  be  repaid  for  lending  the  strength  of 
their  presence  to  a  cause  like  this. 


That  excellent  and  very  successful  institution 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  Self-Denial  Week  occurs 
this  year  from  March  17  to  24. 


Among  the  notable  picture  views  is  Mr.  J. 
Wells  Champney’s  exhibition  of  pastels  suitable 
for  house  decoration  at  the  Enoedler  Galleries, 
266  Fifth  avenue,  comer  of  Thirty-fourth 
street,  which  may  be  seen  until  the  28d  in¬ 
stant.  A  dainty  illustrated  catalogue  with 
open  letter  by  the  artist,  explains  the  reason 
for  this  exhibition. 

At  Kepple’s  Gallery,  20  East  Sixteenth  street, 
are  shown  a  fine  collection  of  etchings  by  Sir 
Seymour  Haden,  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painter-etchers,  London.  Mr.  Frederick 
Kepple  has  written  a  little  illustrated  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  artist  and  his  work.  The  etchings 
are  on  view  until  March  28. 


At  Daly’s  Theatre,  Monday  and  Tuesday 
afternoons  and  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  evenings  of  this  week,  Mr. 
Burton  Holmes  gave  to  his  audiences  a  good 
answer  to  the  oft  expressed  question,  How  did 
the  Paris  Exposition  Compare  with  the  World’s 
Fair?  Mr.  Holmes  resided  in  Chicago  during 
the  summer  of  1893,  and  also  spent  several 
months  in  Paris  during  this  last  summer,  visit¬ 
ing  the  Paris  Exposition  110  times.  The  pic¬ 
tures  which  he  took  on  these  occasions  are 
magnificently  oolored,  and  include  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  motion  pictures  also  taken  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
personally,  in  the  Exposition  grounds.  Next 
week’s  lecture  will  be  Thessaly. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Comp  ny  have  issued  a  very  interesting  illus 
trated  pamphlet  for  the  benefit  of  the  Epworth 
League  Convention,  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco 
the  coming  July.  In  it  is  embodied  complete 
information  relative  to  routes,  rates  and  other 
items  of  interest.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Kniskern,  Chicago. 

The  fact  is  that  in  order  to  do  anything  in 
this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  shiv¬ 
ering  on  the  bank  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the 
danger,  but  jump  in  and  scramble  through  as 
well  as  we  can.— S.  Smith. 


OUT  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler  D.D. 

"Drop  your  pen,  quit  work,  and  be  off  for 
five  or  six  weeks  of  rest  in  California.”  Such 
were  the  marching  orders  and  I  promptly 
obeyed  them  by  taking  the  "Sunset  Limited 
Express"  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  on 
last  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  here  I  am  in  four 
days  and  as  many  nights  in  this  bustling  city 
of  Los  Angeles  I  It  is  an  excellent  route  and 
with  every  possible  comfort.  We  came  by  way 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Washington, 
and  then  by  the  "Southern  Railway"  to  Now 
Orleans— but  were  ticketed  through  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

As  we  passed  through  North  and  Sooth  Caro¬ 
lina  we  were  delighted  to  see  the  evidences  of 
business  resurrection  on  every  side.  Such 
towns  as  Gastonia  and  Greenville  and  many 
smaller  places  show  fine  new  cotton-factories  in 
full  operation!  Massachusetts  spind'es  no 
longer  spin  all  the  Southern  cotton  as  in  ante 
bellum  days.  Charlotte  is  now  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  city  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the  staunch 
Presbyterian  Standard  is  published  there. 
That  estimable  lady,  the  widow  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  resides  at  Charlotte;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  an  eminent 
minister  in  our  Presbyterian  tribe  for  many 
years. 

My  stay  in  New  Orleans  was  too  brief  to 
allow  me  to  call  on  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  M.  Palmer,  the  veteran  pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Square  Presbyterian  Ohuroh.  Dr. 
Palmer  is  about  eighty-five,  but  is  as  full  of 
fire  and  vigor  as  ever ;  he  has  lately  installed 
his  nephew  as  his  colleague.  He  is  regarded 
now  as  the  most  eminent  and  beloved  citizen  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  street  on  which  he  re¬ 
sides  is  called  Palmer  avenue  in  his  honor. 
The  examples  of  such  men  as  he,  and  of  Dr. 
Adams  in  New  York  and  Dr.  Storrs  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Albert  Barnes  in  Philadelphia  and  Dr. 
McLaren  in  Manchester,  England,  are  striking 
proofs  of  the  power  of  a  long  pastorate.  The 
Jonah’s  gourds  in  the  ministry  never  strike 
such  roots  or  attain  such  wide  and  perennial 
influence. 

We  left  New  Orleans  on  Thursday  morning 
in  the  "Sunset  Limited"  train— of  five  long 
cars  furnished  like  a  hotel  on  wheels.  One  car 
contained  a  library,  a  barber  shop  and  writing 
desks,  etc.  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  so  much 
of  Texas  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  Houston 
to  El  Paso  was  a  wild  prairie  over  which  vast 
herds  of  cattle  were  roaming,  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  mere  hamlets  inhabited  by  ranche- 
men.  Through  a  deep  gorge  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  runs  the  Pecos  River,  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge  over  two  thousand  feet  long.  Not 
far  west  of  this  strange  stream  is  a  station  in 
the  wilderness  called  "Langtry."  Over  a 
wooden  shanty  is  inscribed  in  large  letters 
Justice  of  the  Peace  —  Law  west  of  the  Pecos. 
Near  by  is  another  pine  building  inscribed 
Hall  of  Justice.  These  structures  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  famous  Roy  Bean,  a  Kentuckian 
who,  from  being  a  reckless  rowdy,  has  become 
the  dispenser  of  justice  among  all  the  cow¬ 
boys  and  rough-riders  of  these  wild  frontiers. 
He  is  a  sort  of  "Natty  Bumpo”  among  the 
Indians  and  the  half-civilized  whites,  and  is  a 
distinguished  specimen  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s 
“strenuous  manhood  ’’ 

Arizona  is  indescribably  desolate— a  waste  of 
sand  and  sage-bush  and  unutterable  barrenness. 
Over  these  Saharas  of  parched  sand-plains 
tower  up  horrible  jagged  mountain-peaks  that 
remind  one  of  bleak  and  awful  Mount  Sinai 
and  "Jebel  Mousa"  in  the  Arabian  deserts. 
Occasionally  the  train  halts  for  coal  and  water 
at  a  bright  little  spot  green  with  cottonwood 
trees  and  alfalfa-clover.  The  water  is  pumped 
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from  artesian  wells,  and  when  turned  in  upon 
the  sand,  lol  the  “wilderness  smiles  with  the 
roses  I’’  The  reason  why  millions  of  acres  in 
our  vast  arid  West  never  can  be  settled  is  that 
the  Creator  has  not  provided  them  with  rivers 
and  artesian-irrigation  is  too  costly. 

After  passing  Ynma,  apictnresqne  village  on 
the  Colorado  River — where  the  most  brown- 
visaged  and  black  haired  specimens  of  Indian 
humanity  I  ever  saw  were  squatted  by  the 
road-side  selling  their  bead-work — we  crossed 
from  Arizona  into  southwestern  California. 
But  oh  I  the  desolation  and  dreary  solitude  for 
the  first  seventy  or  eighty  miles  I  A  fiat  plain 
of  dry  smooth  sand  that  looks  as  if  it  bad  been 
the  bed  of  a  vanished  ocean  I  Then  we  saw  a 
wonderful  mirage.  As  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
sand  beneath  the  brown  mountain  peaks,  we 
felt  sure  that  we  were  looking  upon  a  glitter¬ 
ing  sheet  of  water.  The  colored  porter  insisted 
that  be  often  saw  fishing-boats  floating  over 
this  delusive  lake !  After  seeing  that  phenome¬ 
non  I  can  understand  why  thirsty  caravans  in 
Arabia  are  often  so  deceived  by  imaginary  pools 
of  shining  waters.  Towards  sunset  we  passed 
the  picturesque  sanitarium  for  pulmonary 
patients  called  Indis;  then  the  glorious 
California  snow  capped  mountains  began  to 
loom  up  in  their  grandeur;  and  at  lengh  under 
the  charms  of  a  full  moon  we  ran  into  this 
thrifty  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  I  am  not  as  tired  as  I  expected  to 
be,  nor  are  my  lady  fellow- travelers ;  and  with 
this  hasty  screed  to  my  readers  of  the  good 
Evangelist,  I  must  bid  them  “good-night I’’ 

Los  Angeles  March  2, 1901. 


AX  ILLOGlCiL  CONCLUSION. 

Samuel  T.  Carter. 

The  Evangelist  of  February  21  contains  two 
admirable  articles  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  matter  of  the  report  of  the  Revision 
Committee.  The  first  is  the  editorial.  The 
Reign  of  Love;  the  second  is  Dr.  Wines’s  very 
suggestive  paper.  The  Religious  Outlook  for 
the  Twentieth  Century.  The  teaching  of  both 
is  the  same ;  the  present  and  growing  supremacy 
of  love.  And  this  is  fundamental.  " 

Many  of  us  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
articles  above  mentioned  are  true;  that  there 
has  come  one  of  the  greatest  modifications  of 
human  thought  ever  known.  It  is  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  infinite  love  of  God.  We 
may  call  it  a  new  revelation  of  the  love  of 
God.  All  the  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Confession  are  in  this  direction,  and  so  far  are 
a  great  boon. 

But  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is 
one  of  the  most  solid  products  of  human  logic 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  its  system 
is  not  based  upon  love  at  all.  Ton  have  only 
to  read  it  to  learn  that  very  quickly.  Even  its 
advocates  see  that,  and  made  the  forlorn  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  love  of  God  should  be  put  in 
a  footnote ;  to  modern  theology  a  laughable 
suggestion. 

Now  the  proposition  of  the  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee  is  that  this  Westminster  Confession  is 
to  be  gravely  set  forth  as  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcb,  and  another 
Creed  added,  as  different  from  the  Westminster 
as  chalk  is  from  cheese,  which  is  also  declared 
to  be  the  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  holding  fast 
to  an  antiquated  and  unacceptable  document, 
while  the  Church  is  as  free  as  it  ever  was  to 
make  its  own  Creed,  and  tell  the  world  in  plain 
and  simple  language  what  it  really  does  believe. 
It  is  a  most  preposterous  conclusion,  and  im¬ 
possible  of  adoption  were  it  not  for  the  dread 
of  change  which  has  always  been  so  strong  a 
factor  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

It  remains  a  fact  that  a  great  movement  has 
taken  place  in  theology,  basing  all  upon  the 
infinite  love  of  God.  This  will  stay,  and  all 


the  committees,  resolutions  and  General 
Assemblies  of  the  world  will  not  affect  it.  We 
may  plaster  with  nntempered  mortar,  and  a 
fox  climbing  up  may  throw  down  our  building ; 
but  the  Church  of  God  has  found  her  basis  of 
faith  in  the  love  of  God.  This  is  her  Creed : 
“God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life  “  This  is  not  the  Creed  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession. 


“GIVE  ME  THIS  MOU.NTAIN.” 

Robert  Hunter,  D-D- 

The  words  of  the  title  are  part  of  the  request 
of  Caleb,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  to  be 
assigned  a  difficult  post  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Promised  Land.  How  different  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  and  his  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
service,  from  that  of  the  majority  in  his  own 
day,  and  the  average  man  to-day,  either  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Church  or  the  world. 
Every  employer  of  men  to-day,  especially  in 
the  mercantile  line,  discovers  when  he  adver¬ 
tises  for  help  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the 
vast  number  who  apply  show  an  utter  unfit¬ 
ness  for  position,  by  reason  not  so  much  of 
technical  incompetence,  as  because  of  a  desire 
for  an  easy  berth.  Then  of  those  in  position, 
the  secret  of  their  short  term  of  service  or  im¬ 
possibility  of  advancement  is  their  constitu¬ 
tional  unwillingness  to  perform  the  difficult 
task,  which  to  perform  would  reveal  a  com¬ 
mendable  ambition,  prove  their  ability,  disci¬ 
pline  their  powers,  command  attention  and 
suggest  promotion. 

The  companions  of  Caleb  and  Joshua  in  the 
exploration  of  Canaan  were  a  lot  of  faithless, 
ambitionless,  indolent  cowards,  whose  misera¬ 
ble  pessimism  became  epidemic  by  contagion, 
and  doomed  that  generation  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  loss  of  their  inheritance,  and  even  kept 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  were  “men  of  another 
spirit,”  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  inheri¬ 
tance  until  they  were  past  four  score  years  Of 
age. 

No  one  need  pity  the  ten  cowards,  but  surely 
we  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  the  two 
brave  spirits.  But  the  point  of  the  incident 
is  that  Caleb  at  eighty-five  had  the  same  ambi. 
tion  as  at  forty.  The  spirit  is  the  man.  Talk 
about  the  “dead  line”  in  ministerial  service  I 
Might  not  Caleb  teach  many  of  ns  a  good  prac¬ 
tical  lesson?  Who  is  ready  to  take  the  difficult 
place?  Do  we  not  hear  entirely  too  much  from 
some  sources  about  ‘  ‘  climatic  conditions,  ’ ' 
“social  surroundings,”  “general  prospects,” 
etc. ,  etc.  If  these  are  not  up  to  our  ideal , 
we  are  net  willing  to  work  in  this  or  that 
field.  Looking  at  a  successful  minister’s  work 
in  some  large  field  merely  from  the  outside, 
some  discontented  minister  in  another  field 
permits  himself  vainly  to  imagine  that  the 
other  man  has  an  easy  place — that  the  machin¬ 
ery  creates  and  runs  itself.  What  a  mistaken 
ideal  The  truth  really  is,  in  ninety- nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  that  his  work  is  a  success, 
not  because  he  has  an  easy  field,  but  rather 
because  the  man  in  charge  of  it  has  in  the 
spirit  of  Caleb  been  willing  to  accept  a  diffi¬ 
cult  post  and  with  faith  in  God  and  a  courage¬ 
ous  heart  address  himself  cheerfully  and  hope¬ 
fully  to  the  work.  No  congregation  or 
community  wants  to  see  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  moping  around  or  to  hear  him  everlast¬ 
ingly  complaining  about  his  task.  Who  ever 
heard  a  successful  business  man  whining  about 
bis  difficulties  or  his  toil?  And  yet  success  in 
business  means  the  overcoming  of  difficulties 
by  nothing  less  than  sheer  persistance  smd 
down  right  hard  work. 

If  Paul  when  contemplating  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  did  say, 
“Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?”  he  also 


said,  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me.  ’  ’  Caleb  did  not  minimize 
what  it  meant  to  besiege  the  mountain 
fortresses  defended  by  the  Anakim,  but  he  re¬ 
quested  to  be  assigned  to  the  difficult  post, 
relying  upon  Jehovah  to  give  him  the  victory. 

Caleb  also  sets  the  pace  for  the  pew  as  well 
as  the  pulpit;  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the 
clergyman.  So  many  who  confess  Christ  either 
choose  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  work  in 
the  local  church,  or  are  waiting  all  their  life¬ 
time  for  some  easy  position.  In  these  days  of 
“Song-services,”  they  are  just  the  people  who 
are  admirably  adapted  to 

“Sit  and  sing  themselves  away,— To  everlasting  bliss.  ” 
But  every  earnest  and  successful  pastor 
knows  that  such  people  only  make  his  work 
the  more  difficult ;  and  he  knows  also  that  the 
people  who  contribute  to  make  hie  work  a  suc¬ 
cess  are  the  kind  who  have  the  courage  to 
assail  the  mountain  fortresses.  Let  the  watch¬ 
word  for  the  twentieth  century  of  every  young 
man  and  woman,  out  in  the  business  world,  or 
in  the  Church  be,  “Give  me  this  mountain!” 
And  may  God  give  to  the  ministry  the  spirit 
of  Caleb.  The  men  whose  names  are  written 
highest  in  the  annals  of  real  fame,  the  annals 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  written,  were  not 
men  who  were  seeking  the  ‘  ‘  easy  places,  ’  ’  but 
men,  “Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  months  of  lions,  quenched  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens.  ” 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  tender  sympathy  of  a  wide  circle  will  go 
out  to  our  brother.  Dr.  W.  L.  McEwan  of  the 
Third  Church,  Pittsburgh,  whose  wife  was 
called  home  to  heaven  after  a  long  illness  on 
Friday  morning,  March  8.  May  God  be  with 
him  in  his  loneliness! 

The  Rev.  Walter  Johnston,  formerly  of 
Manitowoc,  has  gone  to  Logansport,  Ind. 

Dr.  James  I.  Vance  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will 
give  the  Society  of  Inquiry  address  at  Union 
Seminary,  Richmond,  in  May. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Nickerson,  for  the  past 
nine  years  the  successful  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Racine,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Jones  of  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Manitowoc.  Mr.  Jones  is  from 
Trevecca  College,  Wales,  and  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary,  1891.  He  has  preached  with  good  sno- 
cesB  in  Eau  Claire  and  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Roth,  who  labored  twenty 
years  in  South  Africa,  has  lately  returned  to 
his  native  Netherlands  as  pastor  of  a  church 
near  Rotterdam.  His  son,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  F. 
Roth  Jr.,  D.D.  is  an  honored  pastor  of  one 
of  our  churches  in  Wisconsin. 

The  death  of  Maj  D.  W.  Whittle  at  East 
North  field,  on  March  4,  awakens  precious 
reminiscences  of  Gospel  labors  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  fairly  won  his  mili¬ 
tary  title  in  the  late  war,  and  later  proved 
himself  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  For 
three  years  he  conducted  meetings  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Coming  home,  he  be¬ 
came  a  victim  of  the  Chickamauga  fever  during 
the  war  with  Spain,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  fully  rallied.  He  died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  William  R.  Moody,  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  His  labors  as  an  evangelist  will 
long  be  held  in  grateful  memory. 
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Rev.  William  Waith,  Ph-D. 


If  thou  turn  away  Ihy  fool  from  the  Sabbath, 
from  doing  thy  ptensnre  on  my  holy  day,  *  *  * 
thru  shall  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and 
I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  earth.  Is.  58 :  18,  14 

It  becomes  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
even. in  the  most  intelligent  oornmnnities,  to 
restate  and  insist  upon  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  Christianity.  Under  the  sharp 
abrasion  of  worldly  interests  the  lines  of 
early  teaching  become  faint  and  need  retrac¬ 
ing.  The  perpetual  iteration  of  the  smooth 
sophisms  of  secular  convenience  gradually  cover 
up  and  obscure  the  strong  framework  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  religions  fidelity,  and  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  up  those  reasons  again  to  view,  and 
to  show  them  sound  and  unimpaired 

This  is  the  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for 
speaking  again  on  that  old,  assailed  violated, 
but  salutary  and  divine  commandment  about 
the  Sabbath  day.  We  are  witnessing  a  fresh 
and  determined  assault  upon  the  sanctity  of 
that  day — an  assault  most  ingeniously  planned, 
powerfully  abetted,  skilfully  managed  and  per¬ 
sistently  prosecuted.  And  already  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  many  who  would  fain  be  counted  as 
the  warm  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  and  as 
Christian  disciples,  betray  signs  of  wavering, 
shaken,  apparently,  by  the  special  pleading  of 
the  assailants,  and  almost  ready  to  let  their 
former  contention  go  by  default. 

It  seems  well  worth  while  to  attempt  some 
contribution  toward  refreshing  and  confirming 
in  Christian  people  a  wholesome  conviction 
that  the  Lord’s  day  is  a  holy  day,  which  it 
is  neither  right,  nor  politic,  nor  safe  to  set 
aside  in  accordance  with  the  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  which  of  late  have  so  captivated  the  ear 
of  the  public. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  prevent,  or  to  do 
much  toward  preventing,  the  management  of 
our  approaching  national  exhibition  from 
obliterating  the  Lord’s  day,  within  the 
grounds,  for  three  months  of  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  For  just  that  is  the  thing  proposed.  The 
advocates  of  Sunday  opening  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  may  say  what  they  will 
about  ‘  ‘  favoring  the  working  man,  ’  ’  and 
about  “the  elevating  infiuence  of  art, ’’and 
about  “drawing  the  populace  away  from  vile 
resorts,  ’  ’  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  when  you 
come  right  down  to  the  naked  thing  they  pro¬ 
pose,  it  is  simply  this— to  abolish  the  Sabbath 
day  for  three  months  within  the  fence  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  For  three  months  of  1901  A.D.,  over 
certain  acres  of  Buffalo  City  there  is  to  be  no 
Sabbath.  The  wheels  are  to  hum,  and  the 
fountains  are  to  play,  and  the  gate-keepers  are 
to  take  toll,  and  the  attendants  of  all  ranks  are 
to  be  at  their  posts,  and  the  stokers  are  to 
shovel  coal,  and  the  bands  are  to  perform,  and 
the  crowds  are  to  be  entertained  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  exactly  as  on  every  other 
day.  There  is  to  be  no  difference.  A  man  en¬ 
tering  the  gates  on  the  Lord’s  day,  forgetful  of 
the  date,  might,  for  aught  that  would  appear, 
think  that  the  day  was  Thursday  or  Friday. 

This  point  ought  to  be  clearly  made  to  the 
mind  of  every  one,  and  net  to  be  hidden  or 
obscured  in  the  least,  that  it  is  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  Sabbath  for  three  months  over 
some  fifty  or  more  acres  bordering  on  the 
Niagara  River. 

Now  the  first  thought  naturally  presenting 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a  reflecting  man  will  be, 
that  if  we  have  a  right  to  do  away  with 
the  Sabbath  for  three  months  we  have  a 
right  to  do  away  with  it  for  three  years, 
or  for  all  time.  And  if  we  have  a  right  to  do 
away  with  it  over  a  little  piece  of  Erie 


County,  the  people  of  every  other  county, 
and  every  other  state,  have  a  similar  right,  and 
BO,  if  men  choose,  it  is  theirs  to  abolish  the 
Sabbath  for  all  time  all  over  Christendom. 

This  is  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  the 
principles  now  advocated ;  and  in  every  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  that  conclusion  should  be 
made  to  stand  out  in  broad  daylight  with  all 
its  naked  presumption  And  every  contemptu¬ 
ous  article  that  has  been  written,  and  every 
plausible  sermon  that  has  been  preached, 
against  those  who  plead  for  Sabbath  closing  at 
the  exhibition  grounds,  ought  to  be  entitled, 

‘  ‘  A  Plea  for  Local  and  Temporary  Abolition  of 
the  Sabbath.  ’  ’ 

And  now  let  ns  candidly  look  at  some  of  the 
arguments  which  are  urged  for  Sunday  opening. 

One,  on  which  the  main  stress  is  laid,  is  that 
Sunday  opening  will  afford  to  laboring  people 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  show  which  other¬ 
wise  they  could  not  have. 

Now  passing  by  for  the  moment  this  osten¬ 
tatious  care  for  the  poor  on  the  part  of  those 
carrying  companies  that  hope  to  reap  their 
largest  gains  on  the  Lord’s  day,  we  make  three 
answers. 

(1)  First,  if  the  law  of  God  enjoins,  as  we 
claim  that  it  does,  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  to 
be  a  day  of  mere  sight  seeing  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  then,  even  granting  that  it  results  in 
some  constraint  and  inconvenience,  we  have  no 
right  to  set  it  aside.  There  is  hardly  any  good 
law  that  does  not  here  and  there  bear  incon¬ 
veniently  upon  some  people.  Is  that  a  good 
reason  for  disobeying  the  law? 

(2)  Secondly,  the  argument,  if  it  proves  any¬ 
thing,  proves  too  much ;  for  it  is  an  argument 
that  is  just  as  available  for  all  the  Sunday 
steamboat  excursions,  and  railway  picnics, 
and  so-called  sacred  concerts,  and  Sunday 
evening  theatres  and  popular  amusements  on 
that  day  of  every  kind,  as  for  the  Sunday  Pan- 
American  show.  If  you  open  the  gates  on 
Sunday  in  the  name  of  charity  to  the  poor, 
there  is  no  reason  why  under  the  same  plea 
you  should  not  open  the  gates  of  any  other 
entertainment  which  this  class  of  people  desires 
to  attend. 

(S)  But  thirdly,  we  maintain  that  the  reason 
given  is  to  a  great  extent  nnsound.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  afford  to  visit  the  Exposition  at 
all  will  visit  it,  whether  the  gates  are  open  on 
Sunday  or  not.  They  may  not  go  so  often; 
but  they  will  go  Who  ever  knew  a  oirons,  or 
wild  beast  show,  or  cyclorama,  to  lack  patron¬ 
age  from  poor  people  and  laboring  people,  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  open  on  Sunday?  Go  to  a 
oirons  tent  on  any  day  of  the  week  and  take 
note  of  the  people  who  fill  the  benches.  Who 
are  they?  The  rich  and  well  to  do?  No;  for 
the  most  part  they  are  the  very  people  about 
whom  our  newspaper  philanthropists  are  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  coil,  and  imploring  in  the  name  of 
humanity  that  they  be  not  shut  out  from  the 
brave  show  that  wealthier  people  enjoy.  They 
will  not  be  shut  out.  Do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  any  who  can  afford  to  go  at  all 
will  be  kept  from  going  unless  we  presnmptu- 
onely  abolish  God’s  Sabbath  in  their  behalf. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  people  who 
earn  their  living  as  day  laborers,  one  would 
thipk  it  only  fair  that  we  should  bestow  a  little 
timely  thought  upon  that  large  class  of  laborers 
who  are  to  keep  the  Exposition  going.  What 
about  the  engineers  that  superintend  the 
machinery,  the  firemen,  the  elevator  boys,  the 
electricians,  the  watchmen,  the  exhibition 
police,  the  watermen,  the  salesmen,  the  ticket 
takers,  the  gate-keepers,  the  musicians?  Are 


you  going  to  give  these  people  a  rest ;  or  are 
you  going  to  keep  them  hard  at  work  the  whole 
seven  days?  If  the  show  is  open  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  then,  on  the  grounds,  and  along  all  the 
lines  of  travel,  there  will  be  doable  the  work 
to  do  on  that  day  that  is  done  on  other  days, 
so  that  it  will  be,  in  fact,  for  all  employed, 
the  very  hardest  day  of  the  week.  Is  that  fair? 
Is  there  to  be  no  consideration  for  the  great 
army  of  workers  who  supply  the  entertainment, 
and  bring  people  to  it? 

A  very  plausible  argument  that  some  put 
forward,  gives  prominence  to  the  elevating  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  mind  of  works  of  art.  Noble 
architecture,  statuary,  paintings,  draperies, 
bronzes  and  the  like  are  to  improve  the  taste, 
soften  the  manners  and  elevate  the  aims  of 
the  working  men  and  women  for  whom  the 
gates  are  to  be  opened.  And  the  argument  is, 
that  the  noble  and  elevating  display  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  will  draw  people  away  from  the 
resorts  of  dissipation  and  immorality. 

Now  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  the 
saloon  keepers  are  just  as  anxious  for  an  open 
Sunday  as  the  art- loving  people  are.  They 
know  very  well  that  no  paintings  by  Sargent, 
or  marbles  of  St  Gandens  will  draw  one  cus¬ 
tomer  from  the  ale-house,  provided  the  ale¬ 
house  be  open ;  and  if  it  is  not  open,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  not  need  to  be  drawn  away.  The 
project  of  drawing  bad  people,  or  people  of 
inferior  morals,  away  from  the  places  they  like 
by  the  attractions  of  art  and  culture,  has  been 
tried  for  hundreds  of  years  without  any  marked 
sucoess. 

High  and  noble  art  is  of  coarse  elevating; 
but  it  is  elevating  mainly  to  those  who  are 
somewhat  elevated  already.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  trusted  efSciently  and  perma¬ 
nently  to  elevate  those  who  are  bad,  or  inclined 
to  be  bad,  is  religion.  And  if  yon  say  that  in 
the  worldly  and  thoughtless  multitude  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  who  do  not  attend  relig¬ 
ious  services,  and  are  utterly  disinclined  to 
attend  them,  that  is  unhappily  true.  But  no 
pictures  and  statues  will  materially  help  their 
case.  The  Christian  Church,  notwithstanding 
all  the  misrepresentation  it  encounters,  is  in 
many  ways  holding  out  its  hands  to  these 
people,  in  many  ways  going  to  seek  them. 
And  near  the  Exhibition  itself  there  is  already 
projected  and  pledged  the  most  ample  prepara¬ 
tion  to  hold  popular  religions  services  for  the 
multitude,  not  only  on  each  Lord’s  day,  bnt  at 
a  certain  hour  on  each  day  of  the  week. 

Christian  people  and  Christian  ministers  must 
bear  as  patiently  as  they  can  the  unjust  and 
oontemptnouB  aspersions  of  the  writers  and 
declaimers  who  call  them  narrow  and  bigoted 
and  superstitions.  There  are  narrow  minded 
Christians,  and  narrow  minded  ministers;  and 
I  suppose  none  of  ns  is  entirely  free  from  un¬ 
worthy  prejudices  and  foolish  notions.  But, 
speaking  for  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  prominent,  and  still  are  prominent,  in 
protesting  against  the  Sunday  opening  of  the 
Exposition,  we  declare  that  they  are  neither 
narrow,  nor  unfair,  nor  unintelligent,  nor  in¬ 
humane.  They  are  people  who  are  doing  more 
for  the  hard  working  poor  than  their  accuserg 
are  doing.  They  are  people  who  are  forward 
in  every  movement  to  prevent  intemperance, 
and  gambling,  and  vice  of  every  form  The 
laboring  poor  have  more  to  hope  from  them 
than  from  the  glib  critics  who  advocate  the 
local  and  temporary  abolition  of  the  Sabbath 
as  an  outworn  institution. 

While  they  plead  for  no  such  impracticable 
rule  as  would  forbid  works  of  humanity  and 
mercy  on  the  Lord’s  day — no  such  rule  as  would 
deprive  the  little  children  of  the  milkman’s 
morning  supply,  or  stop  every  car  and  ferry, 
and  shut  every  drug  store  on  the  Lord’s  day)— 
I  say,  while  they  are  far  from  all  snoh  imprac¬ 
ticable  folly,  they  do  believe  ii>  the  binding 
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obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
that  many  things  which  are  good  in  themselves, 
and  may  properly  engage  oar  efforts  on  ordi¬ 
nary  days,  are  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  restfnl 
calm  and  the  holy  worship  of  that  best  of  days 
which  once  marked  the  finishing  of  the  work 
of  creation,  bat  now  reminds  ns  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  resarrection  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour. 

We  have  reached  a  trying  crisis  in  oar 
nation’s  history.  It  is  now  to  be  decided 
whether  the  American  people,  all  the  divisions 
of  whom  are  nominally  Ohristian,.  will  in  this 
great  pablio  function,  which  challenges  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  whole  world — whether  they  will 
dishonor  the  opening 'year  of  the  new  centnry 
by  deliberately  trampling  on  one  of  the  laws 
of  God. 

It  were  a  thing  to  weep  over  if  none  on  the 
coming  summer  were  foand  in  authority  with 
the  spirit  of  Nehemiah  to  shut  the  Pan-Ameri. 
can  gates  on  the  Sabbath ;  if  the  great  electric 
tower  should  look  dovrn  upon  the  streaming 
crowds'from  alt  the  American  republics  pro¬ 
claiming  by  their  presence  and  their  behavior 
that  God’s  law  for  the  season  bad  been  sus¬ 
pended.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  were  a  thing 
to  rejoice  over  and  be  glad,  if,  on  each  Lord’s 
day,  every  engine  should  cease  to  palpitate, 
and  every  fountain  should  sink  to  rest,  and 
the  American  eagle  should  fold  its  wings  over 
the  peaceful  city  and  naught  be  heard  but  the 
hymns  of  grateful  praise  ascending  from  the 
tents  of  the  worshipers  outside  the  walls 

People  talk  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  life  that  every  one  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  show,  and  as  if 
any  hindrance  put  in  their  way  would  be  an 
inhumanity  like  shutting  off  their  daily  bread. 
Now  it  is  not  a  prime  necessity  that  any  of 
us  should  see  the  show.  We  shall  probably  live 
just  as  long  and  just  as  comfortably  without 
the  show  as  with  it.  And  the  pitiful  argument 
that,  in  order  to  afford  some  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  a  little  more  facility  for  a  passing  enter, 
tainment,  we  are  to  put  one  of  God’s  ten  com 
maudments  on  the  shelf,  ought  to  be  its  own 
refutation. 

Do  not  be  deceived  or  hoodwinked  by  the 
arguments  (which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are 
largely  hypocritical  arguments),  about  the 
laboring  poor.  The  majority  of  the  people 
who  exploit  that  argument  care  less  for  the 
poor  than  they  care  for  the  gains  which  they 
are  anticipating.  There  are  no  better  friends 
of  the  laboring  poor  than  the  good  men  and 
women  who  are  pleading  for  the  Lord’s  day^ 
and  protesting  against  an  act  that  would  be  a 
shame  to  our  Ohristian  civilization,  a  reproach 
to  this  Americau  'Repablic,  anl  a  sraggering 
blow  strick  at  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of 
our  religion. 

THE  DUCIRINAL  FRONTIER 
Henry  U  Swinnerton  Ph.  D- 

The  frontier  is  the  line  between  ns  end  the 
alien,  the  fortified  and  garrisoned  belt,  within 
which  are  our  friends,  without  which  are  those 
whom  it  is  a  merit  to  oppose  and  embarrass, 
from  whom  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
hostility  and  attack.  Our  utmost  strength  is 
eagerly  pledged  to  resist  the  coming  in  of  pow¬ 
ers  and  authorities  which  lie  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Within  there  may  be  differences,  but  we 
feel  that  the  less  they  are  emphasized,  the 
stronger  we  are  against  the  real  peril  from  the 
outside.  And  those  outside  delight  in  nothing 
more  than  to  see  that  there  are  serious  and  ugly 
divisions  among  those  within  the  lines 

Gentnri<^s  ago  England  was  a  Heptarchy. 
The  antiq  lary  to-day  can  trace,  in  the  surviv¬ 
ing  place-names  and  grassy  ruins  of  old  forgot, 
ten  fortr^'-ses,  the  lines  that  anciently  sep- 
ara-ed  be  veen  Mercia  and  Wessex,  or  where 
the  warn  irs  of  Kent  and  Essex  stood  and 
hewed  duwn  the  East  Angle  or  the  Sonth 


Saxon.  These  lines  were  onoe  frontiers,  bat 
are  so  no  longer.  Opposing  interests  and  opin¬ 
ions  were  united,  points  of  exasperation  were 
dropped  and  became  things  of  the  past,  utterly 
non-operative.  Men  on  either  side  of  these 
lines  realized  that  they  were  all  Englishmen. 
But  meantime  a  new  frontier  grew  up,  that 
delimiting  the  whole  land  from  the  inimical 
outer  world.  The  strength  of  Wessex,  Mercia, 
Kent,  Northumbria,  became  welded  against 
the  peril  from  the  common  enemy  from  over 
the  sea 

Now  these  things  are  an  allegory.  It  is  the 
mistake  of  the  Church  too  often  to  fail  to  see 
that  years  have  altered  conditions,  and  that  the 
frontiers  have  changed,  from  a  doctrinal  point 
of  view.  Why  should  we  rebuild  old  Fort  du 
Qaesne?  Does  Pittsburg  want  to  bombard 
Allegheny?  On  the  hill  back  of  West  Point 
lies  old  Fort  Putnam,  an  important  work  in 
its  day.  But  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
some  years  ago  and  Burgoyne’s  army  was  cap¬ 
tured.  The  old  walls  could  be  easily  reared  and 
the  rusty  carronades  put  in  place  But  what 
would  be  the  object?  Do  we  want  to  sink  the 
Albany  boats,  with  our  own  friends  in  their 
berths  ou  board?  What  is  the  utility  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  and  patting  into  condition  lor  effective 
employment  munitions  or  weapons  which  as 
such  never  have  had  and  never  can  have  any 
other  than  an  interpersnasional  and  an  intra- 
christian  use?  If  there  are  dints  and  defects 
in  them,  why  remove  them  to  give  keenness 
to  the  dulled  edges? 

The  laity  recognize  this  before  the  clergy  do, 
because  to  the  theologically  read  clergyman 
there  is  a  technical  and  professional  interest  in 
the  old  lines  of  division,  which  the  layman 
knows  nothing  about.  He  "does  not  like  doc¬ 
trinal  sermons,  ’  ’  he  says.  It  is  vain  for  his 
minister  to  say  that  "doctrine"  is  any  truth 
which  the  Bible  teaches,  and  if  he  objects  to 
doctrine,  he  may  as  well  object  to  all  preach¬ 
ing.  He  knows  better.  To  him  doctrines  are 
things  churches  need  to  quarrel  about.  He 
never  understood  them  well,  and  he  doesn’t 
want  his  pastor  to  try  to  drag  him  into  any 
such  ncharitable  disputes.  His  Congregational 
or  his  Methodist  neighbor  is  to  him  just  as 
good  a  Christian  as  he  is  himself — much  more 
his  Presbyterian  friend  of  some  other  stripe  or 
complexion,  and  he  wants  them  to  figbt  with 
him  against  other  enemies  who  are  really  seri¬ 
ous.  He  wants  t-o  declarations  of  war  against 
them 

We  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to  discern  where 
run  the  true  doctrinal  frontiers  of  the  present 
day.  Surely  they  do  not  run  between  Paul  and 
Christ,  or  between  Paul  and  Saint  James. 
They  do  not  lie  between  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  '  The 
Lord  Jesus  did  not  lay  the  least  stress  upon 
those  doctrinal  conceptions  which  afterwards 
were  so  largely  bulked  in  Paul’s  mind  And 
if  there  was  a  time  before  Paul  when  it  was 
not  necessary  to  insist  upon  them  with 
urgency,  why  may  there  not  be  a  time  after 
Paul’s  day,  when  the  Church  may  allow  them 
to  lie  in  the  abeyance  into  which  they  have 
insensibly  fallen  during  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury? 

In  which  direction  are  the  enemies  we  really 
must  fight?  This  is  an  age  of  the  frankest 
faith,  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  at  all. 
It  is  likewise  a  time  such  as  there  never  was 
before  for  downright  throwing  off  of  all  belief. 
The  time  is  past  when  hardly  a  man  in  ten 
thousand  rejected  any  of  the  outline  truths 
lying  round  the  verge  of  Christianity.  Formerly 
the  whole  community  went  to  church.  The 
frontier  line  went — not  between  the  North 
Meeting  house  and  the  South,  merely — but 
right  between  the  pews,  and  even  the  sceptic 
and  the  infidel  were  there  every  Sunday,  and 
the  minister  could  preach  against  atheism  with 


the  prospect  of  touching  the  man  known 
secretly  to  cherish  ghastly  doubts  of  the  being 
of  a  God.  Now  such  men  are  rarely  found  in 
church,  and  such  doubts  are  not  regarded  with 
the  same  horror.  The  materialist,  the  atheis¬ 
tic  evolutionist,  is  passed  in  almost  every  other 
man  you  meet.  Men  whose  scientific  opinions 
are  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  we  possess 
an  immortal  soul,  detachable  from  earth  and 
the  earthy,  are  common:  as  they  live  without 
God,  they  are  ready  to  die  without  him.  In 
great  numbers,  especially  in  cities,  they  dis¬ 
pense  already  with  prayer  or  any  expression  of 
hope  in  their  burial. 

"I  believe  in  God,’’  I  believe  in  him  as  a 
Father,  I  believe  he  has  given  his  precious 
Son  for  me,  I  believe  in  the  beautiful  things 
that  have  given  us  the  Christmas  joy,  the 
Virgin  mother  and  the  appealing  child.  These 
are  things  on  the  grand  frontier,  things  to 
take  an  earnest  stand  for;  and  any  man  is  an 
alien  to  be  withstood,  if  necessary,  an  enemy  to 
be  fought,  who  proposes  to  throw  these  things 
down.  The  Church  is  a  band  of  fellowship  in 
sacred  enjoyment,  privilege  and  good  works, 
forgiveness,  the  blessed  cross,  the  rule  of  right, 
the  Book  of  Truth,  the  privilege  of  prayer, 
the  life  beyond,  the  bar  of  last  account,  which 
lays  on  ns  the  sense  of  our  accountability. 
These  are  the  things  which  the  free- thinking 
science  and  God  renouncing  intellectuality  of 
this  day  divide  the  world  upon,  and  this  is 
a  real  division  between  those  that  are  within 
and  those  that  are  without.  We  need  waste  no 
part  of  our  strength  in  defining  and  discussing 
theological  points  that  constituted  the  frontier 
lines  of  long  past  days,  but  to  bring  every 
atom  of  our  energy  to  bear  against  the  real, 
declared  and  actively  inimical  adversaries  that 
lie  in  the  world  without. 

Why,  already  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  some  of  us  were  in  Seminary  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Hodge  had  noticeably  lost  his  interest 
in  the  points  on  which  previously  he  bad 
ardently  fought.  He  was  lecturing  in  tranquil 
calm,  not  to  say  perfunctorily,  omitting  large 
portions  of  his  matter  on  phases  of  predestina¬ 
tion,  the  limitation  of  the  atonement,  and  the 
like  which  had  been  controverted  between  the 
Schools.  (We  wrote  up  the  lectures  from  the 
notes  of  earlier  classes. )  He  was  already  alive 
to  the  new  issue.  He  was  combatting  the 
positivism  of  Compte,  putting  his  streneth  into 
the  great  question,  "Can  God  be  known?" 

'  *  Here, '  ’  said  he,  "is  to  be  the  grand  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  future."  He  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  particular  form,  Comptism  has  made  no 
great  figure,  evolution  leading  to  a  simpler 
atheism,  and  more  easily  capturing  the  eye  of 
unbelief.  But  as  to  the  main  point  he  was 
right.  "Is  God  to  be  believed  in?  Does  he 
know  ns?  Can  we  know  him?’’ 

Let  ns  be  sane,  let  us  look  the  truth  in  the 
face,  and  let  us  recognize  facts.  Times  have 
changed,  and  we  cannot  sail  our  ship  by  the 
same  stars  that  guided  our  fathers ;  their 
luminaries  are  not  available  at  the  hour  of  our 
stress  and  need ;  and  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
in  a  different  season.  And  yet  the  skies  have 
not  changed.  In  winter  Orion  is  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant  in  our  nightly  heaven,  but  as  the  days 
come  and  go  its  glowing  flames  sink  earlier 
and  earlier  out  of  view.  At  the  end  of  the 
half-year  we  are  looking  out  at  constellations 
in  the  quarter  of  the  celestial  sphere  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  from  them.  Sirius  and  Aide 
baran  are  shining  ou.  They  have  not  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  firmament ;  they  never  will. 
But  they  cam.ot  have  in  our  altered  position 
the  same  utility  as  stars  that  are  within  our 
sight.  The  night  where  they  once  shone  is 
now  day,  and  they  have  melted  in  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  sun. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WORK  OF  A  PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH- 
SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  IN  TENNESSEE. 

C-  Humble,  Synodical  Sabbath-school 
Missionary- 


count  of  the  school  work,  particularly  of  the 
planting  of  day  schools  and  aocademies  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  to  honse  the  schools  and 
the'  teachers,  as  a  feature  of  Sabbath-school 


the  time  of  my  appointment  by  the  Sabbath- 
school  Board,  the  way  opened  to  meet  the 
necessity  for  a  school  bnilding  through  the  in¬ 
terest  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Nettie' F. 


Of  all  men  employed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrcb  none  require  more  Tersatillty  than  her 
Sabbath-school  missionaries. 

Oommon  sense  and  nnoommon  faith  in  God 
are  requisites,  to  these  he  must  add  an  actiye 
and  ingenious  mind ,  able  to  cope  with  all  sorts 
of  conditions  and  to  turn  imminent  defeat  into 
rictory. 

Passing  by  bis  need  of  adaptabliity  to  all 
sorts  of  foods  and  beds,  he  must  have  the 
grace  and  gumption  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
somewhat  like  one  of  our  teachers  to  whom  a 
mountain  woman  paid  the  compliment  of 
saying!  “She  bad  a  way  for  every  child.  ’’ 

His  chief  business  is  to  organize  and  develop 
Sabbath-schools;  if  a  schoolhonse  or  church 
is  not  available  he  does  his  work  under  a  tree, 
in  a  barn,  saloon  loft,  dng  ont  kitchen,  parlor, 
deserted  cabin  or  tent  until  more  tnitable 
quarters  are  provided.  He  keeps  his  eye  open 
for  new  settlements,  towns  or  urban  additions 
and  speedily  there  sets  up  his  banner,  preempt¬ 
ing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Son. 

For  his  evident  worth  and  push  plots  of  ground 
are  given  and  subscriptions  in  money,  work  and 
materials  made  for  the  erection  of  Sunday- 
school  chapels,  or  when  churches  have  grown 
out  of  his  Sabbath-schools  for  church  buildings. 

Betimes  he  himself  must  go  to  the  forest  to 
help  ont  the  timber  and  have  it  hauled  to  the 
sawmill ;  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  process 
from  the  first  line  of  the  pencil  making  the 


JOHN  DWIOHF  SCHOOL,  CRWIN,  TENN. 


missionary  work  in  the  mountains  of  East  McCormick  of  Chicago.  She  nobly  stood  by 


Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina. 


this  enterprise  until  its  final  completion. 


STA^LY  M’CORMICK  SCHOOL,  BURNSVILLE,  N. 

plans  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  brush  varnishing 
the  seals,  he  must  be  in  the  construction  of 
these  buildings,  the  ever  present  superintend¬ 
ent  and  workman.  Again  it  is  his  privilege  to 
be  the  handy  man  for  other  Boards  of  the 
Church,  always  ready  as  far  as  bis  special 
work  will  allow,  and  beyond,  to  aid  our  Super¬ 
intendents  of  Home  Missions  by  helping  them 
in  emergencies,  standing  in  the  breach  until 
repairs  are  made  or  reinforcements  come  up, 
filling  pulpits  in  vacant  churches,  conducting 
evangelistic  meetings  and  holding  work  to¬ 
gether  until  the  ordinary  ministrations  can  be 
secured. 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  an  interest¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  peculiar 
to  the  region  where  this  service  was  rendered. 

It  shows  that  the  Rev.  Harlan  Page  Cory, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  one  of  our  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries,  incidentally  within  the 
last  two  years  was  honored  by  donors  with 
the  sum  of  more  than  $17,000  for  the  erection 
of  School  Buildings  and  Teachers’  Homes  to 
which  he  gave  his  supervision,  and  that  in  due 
time  he  turned  over  to  the  Home  Board  this 
valuable  collection  of  buildings: 

Dear  Dr.  Humble:  Yon  ask  me  for  an  ao- 


The  organization  and  fostering  of  Sabbath-  was  finally  dedicated  in  November,  1899.  The 
schools,  to  be  justified  as  a  Presbyterian  move-  entire  cost  was  about  $6, 600.  It  was  named 
ment,  must  show  a  development  into  perma-  the  Stanly  McCormick  School  in  honor  of  her 
nent  forms  of  Presbyterian  life,  especially  into  son.  This  school  has  been  adopted  by  the 
churches.  Presbytery  and  is  aided  by  the  Presbyterian 

In  these  mountains  the  public  schools  amount  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies.  It 
to  next  to  nothing.  Isolation  has  has  grown  constantly  in  influence  and  efficiency, 
prevented  the  people  from  knowing  One  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  are  now  enrolled 
bow  to  carry  on  a  modern  Sabbath-  — a  goodly  proportion  of  these  doing  academic 
school  or  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  work.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  widening  and 
church,  especially  a  Presbyterian  deepening  work  in  the  county.  A  Sabbath - 
Church.  Therefore  an  educational  scho,;!  has  been  maintained,  superintended  by 
element  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  Prof.  0.  R.  Hubbard,  the  principal  of  the 
have  intelligent  Presbyterians,  school.  We  have  a  growing  chnrcb  at  Bnrns- 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  ville,  and  a  good  lot  for  a  chnrch  building, 
do  its  best  work  among  these  which  it  is  expected,  will  be  built  next  summer, 
people.  At  Erwin,  Tenn.,  there  was  an  established 

An  important  part  of  this  fea-  ohnrcb  and  Sabbath-school  and  an  insufficiently 
tnre  is  the  presence  of  the  day-  housed  day  school,  when  I  began  my  labors 
school  teachers  in  the  community,  nnder  the  Sabbath -school  Board.  Being  a 
to  ba/e  charge  of  the 
Sabbath- schools  and  to 
exercise  a  Christian  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  If  fostering  ond 
dtvrloping  the  nork  is  a 
^  proper  part  of  the  work  of 

a  Sabbath- school  mission¬ 
ary,  then  in  these  mountains  the 
planting  of  day  tchools  is  a  proper 
part  of  a  Sabboth- school  miseionary’s 
work.  The  support  of  these  schools 
financially, and  the  control  of  them, 
is  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interlinking  of  all  parte 
of  the  work  of  our  Chnrcb,  that 
in  this  work,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  departments  of  the  different 
Boards  touch  each  other,  and  in  a 
measure  interblend.  My  own  con¬ 
nection  with  this  feature  of  the 
work  began  with  the  opening  of 
the  work  in  Yancey  County,  N.  C  ,  dwight  cottage,  teachers’  home,  erwin,  tenn. 

at  Burnsville.  My  predecessor,  the 

Rev.  D.  N.  Good,  had  visited  the  place  and  county  seat,  the  work  here  is  of  vital  im- 
bad  called  my  attention,  as  chairman  of  the  portance  as  a  centre  of  the  work  in  Unicoi 
Home  Mission  Committee  of  Presbytery,  to  County.  It  was  therefore  very  important  that 
the  importance  of  planting  a  school  there,  adequate  facilities  for  the  school  be  provided. 
This  bad  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a  school  in  Providentially  I  was  made  acquainted  with 
Burnsville  previous  to  my  appointment  as  Mr.  John  Dwight  of  New  York,  who  very 
Sabbath-school  missionary.  Not  far  from  the  generously  furnished  the  means  to  complete 
same  time  yon  were  with  me  in  a  series  of  and  equip  a  beautiful  school  building  and 
meetings  at  Burnsville,  which  resulted  in  the  teachers’  home.  These  are  called  in  his 
organization  of  a  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  About  honor  "The  John  Dwight  School’’  and  the 


ary,  then 
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“ Dwight  Cottage."  The  entire  cost  of  these 
baildings  is  a  little  orer  $5,000.  The  teachers 
in  this  school  are  efficient  workers  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school  and  add  much  to  the  strength  of 
onr  oharch  at  Erwin.  Unicoi  County  is  very 
monntalnoas  and  mnch  of  the  greatly  needed 
work  remains  to  be  done.  The  entire  plant  at 
Erwin,  strengthened  by  the  school  work  and 
those  engaged  in  it,  is  to  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  efficiency  and  progress  of  the  work 
in  this  county. 

At  Flag  Pond,  in  the  pocket  of  Unicoi 
Connty  that  projects  into  North  Carolina,  we 
have  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
school-work,  as  an  effective  means  of  opening 
and  carrying  forward  the  work  of  uplifting 
the  mountain  people  Hemmed  within  their 
narrow  valleys  by  rugged  and  high  mountains, 
they  have  been  none  the  less  hemmed  in  by  a 
hard  and  insurmountable  environment,  that  has 
chilled  and  depressed  the  mind  and  chained  the 
soul  At  the  same  time  it  is  remarkable  to 
what  an  extent  their  virility  of  thought  and 
their  "hard  horse  sense"  has  staid  with  them. 
My  first  trip  after  my  appointment  was  to  this 
region.  I  found  such  conditions  as  would 
grow  out  of  the  facts  just  named,  and  an  en¬ 
rollment  within  the  Flag  Pond  school  district 
of  287  children  of  school  age,  and  saw  that  we 
could  reach  those  people  and  do  them  great 
good  through  the  establishment  of  a  day  school. 
They  welcomed  ns  heartily  on  this  ground  and 
a  school  was  accordingly  opened  in  a  cheerless 
room  furnished  with  benches  for  church  pur¬ 
poses.  Meanwhile  the  Sabbath -school  work 
was  pushed  in  Flag  Pond  and  vicinity  to  the 
utmost  of  the  opportunities,  and  a  cordon  of 
little  Sabbath- schools  were  organized  around 
the  central  point.  One  of  the  first  necessities 
was  an  adequate  school  building  and  teachers’ 
home.  But  we  had  to  wait  for  that.  Mean¬ 
while  Presbyterian  preaching  helped  to  intro 
duce  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  to  the  people. 
Finally  a  somewhat  bold  request  reached  Mrs. 
McGormlck’s  ear  and  heart,  and  another 
brought  a  supplemental  gift  from  Mr.  James 
O.  Beemer  of  Yonkers,  N.  T.,  and  now  after 
eighteen  months  of  harassing  trials,  unavoidably 
incident  to  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
building  far  back  in  the  mountains,  and  away 
from  the  railroad,  the  school  and  the  teachers 
are  in  their  beautiful  and  well  equipped  build 
ings.  Mrs.  McOormick  has  very  kindly  named 
this  "The  Oory  School,"  and  the  home  is 
named  the  "Beemer  Cottage."  The  cost  of 
these  buildings  is  near  $6,000.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  deemed  wise  to  organize  a  church 
here,  but  matters  are  gradually  tending  to  that 
result,  and  a  number  of  people  are  now  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  opportunity  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

While  1  have  been  thus  incidentally  occupied, 

I  have  tried  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
regular  work  of  a  Sabbath  school  missionary  in 
the  way  of  visiting  and  organizing  Sabbath- 
schools  and  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

To  sum  op,  as  a  result  of  this  feature  of  the 
work,  we  have  within  three  years,  three  centres 
of  work  in  districts  that  promise  wide  and  far- 
reaching  results:  Three  school  buildings  and 
two  teachers'  homes,  costing  all  told,  $17,500; 
four  churches  already  organized  and  a  fifth 
ready  for  organization;  three  subsidiary  day 
schools  with  their  force  of  Christian  workers, 
added  to  those  in  the  central  schools;  an  effi¬ 
cient  minister  as  Sabbath  school  missionary  in 
a  county,  where  onr  work  is  only  three  years 
old;  and  a  prestige  among  the  people  that 
could  never  have  been  reached  in  acy  other 
way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  permanency  of  the 
work  thus  developed,  and  the  promise  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  Christianity  in  those  communities. 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  P.  Coky. 

Surely  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  this  important  agency. 


which  in  addition  to  its  great  and  gracious 
ministry  to  the  neglected  children  of  onr  coun¬ 
try  is  so  helpful  to  the  general  work  of  the 
Church,  and  donors  to  this  cause  may  see  how 
valuable  and  far  reaching  are  their  offerings 
for  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  Missions. 


SOKE  PBIMiRT  CHiRACTMBlSTICS  OF 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  RELIGION. 

III.  UNIVEKSAl,. 

Rev.  Granville  Ross  Pike,  Ph  D 

Across  the  space  of  nineteen  centuries,  still 
resounds  the  knocking  of  Cornelius’s  messen¬ 
gers  at  Simon’s  gate  in  Joppa  Familiarity 
with  this  dramatic  scene  has  blinded  us  to  its 
far-reaching  significance.  It  was  the  request 
of  the  less  richly  endowed  religions  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  wider  dwelling  place  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  To  that  faith,  as  represented  by  Peter, 
there  is  shoivn  the  vision  of  the  sheet,  and 
there  is  proclaimed  that  snblimest  Gospel: 
"What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common  nor  unclean."  The  conservative,  even 
bigoted.  Apostle  is  led  out  of  his  provincialism 
by  the  tutelage  of  facts  "I  perceive, ’’ said 
he,  "that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteonsness  is  accepted  with  him  " 

That  knock  of  the  Gentile  world  is  echoing 
to-day  through  the  Christian  Church  more 
loudly  than  ever  before  This  larger  Gospel 
of  Peter,  which  acknowledges  God’s  gifts  to 
be  common  to  all  his  children,  has  had  to  make 
its  Way  against  the  assertion  of  sectarian  privi¬ 
lege  in  every  age.  The  Greek,  the  Catholic, 
the  Protestant  in  his  innumerable  varities, 
each  claims  a  monopoly  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Each  separate  sect  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
supreme  place,  no  less  than  did  the  ancient  and 
racial  cults  that  preceded.  Christianity,  in  all 
its  forms,  has  long  assumed  that  it  was  made 
special  repository  of  the  revelation  of  God. 
It  is  only  recently  beginning  to  outgrow  this 
feeling  of  proprietorship.  An  experience  simi¬ 
lar  to  Peter’s  is  enabling  the  Christian  Church 
of  to-day  to  gain,  like  him,  a  new  conception 
of  religion  and  to  say,  with  its  Christ:  "  They 
shall  come  from  the  East,  aad  from  the  West, 
and  from  the  North,  and  from  the  South,  and 
shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  It  is 
beginning  to  confess,  with  Paul,  that  whoever 
set  up  an  altar,  even  though  to  an  unknown 
God,  are  still  true  worshipers,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  God  hath  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  in  any  nation.  We  are  coming  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  idea  that  religion  is  a  living  relation 
between  God  and  man,  and  to  ns,  as  to  Lessing, 
the  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of  God’s 
universal  revelations  to  man  in  the  process  of 
eduncating  the  human  race. 

In  the  monuments  and  writings  still  available, 
the  student  is  able  to  trace  the  guiding  of  a 
divine  hand  in  mankind’s  ascent,  by  slow  but 
steady  advances,  from  uncertain  beginnings 
upward  to  fuller  light.  In  the  recovered  liter¬ 
ary  treasures  of  the  East,  we  find  a  noble  con¬ 
ception  of  God  prevailing  ages  before  the  date 
until  recently  assigned  for  the  creation  of 
Adam.  Graven  in  the  hard  syenite  of  the 
obelisk  of  Thothmes  III. ,  long  previous  to  the 
birth  of  Moses,  we  may  yet  read  that  Egyptian 
king’s  petition  for  light  and  guidance  in  words 
that  recall  Solomon’s  prayer  at  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Israel.  The  penitential  psalms, 
dug  up  beside  the  Euphrates,  parallel  the  cry 
of  David,  "Create  iu  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God!"  The  gypsum  slabs  of  Nineveh  yield  a 
version  of  the  Genesis  story  that  shows  a 
common  origin  with  our  own. 

Nor  does  this  recognition  of  God  stand  alone 
in  so-called  profane  history;  there  is  also  a 
genuine  response.  We  must  acknowledge  the 
facts,  as  Peter  did,  and  as  frankly  accept  the 
situation  No  people  has  been  found  without 


consciousness  of  sin.  Not  a  continent,  not  a 
region  that  has  not  reeked  with  sacrificial 
blood.  In  every  land  the  temple  rises  as  a 
house  of  worship.  And  how  shall  we  explain 
the  lives  of  the  great  seekers  after  God— the 
purity  of  Buddha,  the  strenuous  ethics  of 
Zoroaster,  the  justice  of  Aristides, the  puritanic 
virtue  of  Epicarns,  and  Cicero’s  search  after 
immortality,  except  that  they  came  by  them  in 
the  same  way  and  from  the  same  source  as  did 
David  and  Isaiah?  Nor  is  it  the  sages  only. 
The  poor  Hottentot  feels  the  same  impulse  to 
worship,  and  God  accepts  him  for  the  desire  of 
his  heart.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos 
the  personified  God  instructs  his  pupil:  "They 
also  who  serve  other  Gods  with  a  firm  belief, 
in  BO  doing  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
worship  me."  Has  God,  indeed,  drawn  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  Fatherhood  around  the  little  sect  called 
"Christian"  and  left  his  countless  other  chil¬ 
dren  orphaned?  No!  man  has  everywhere  been 
led  by  the  same  loving  hand  that  "taught 
Ephraim  to  go. '  ’ 

This  recognition  of  a  common  revelation  and 
a  like  sincerity  of  search  is  an  added  element 
of  tremendous  power.  By  it  religion  is  placed 
upon  a  par  with  other  great  factors  of  human 
progress.  In  the  twentieth  century,  literature, 
art,  science,  commerce,  industry,  will  be  cos. 
mopolitan,  universal.  It  will  be  of  the  first 
importance  to  Christianity  that  it  can  enter 
the  race  unhampered  by  the  limitations  of 
narrowness  and  prejudice  that  have  retarded  it 
hitherto.  It  will  bear  a  universal  message  to 
those  less  advanced,  and  can  approach  them 
with  something  of  a  common  ground  assumed. 
It  will  conciliate  the  races  by  its  frank  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  divine  revelation  given  to 
every  people.  In  onr  missionary  work,  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  to  be  carrying  to  other 
races,  not  the  first,  but  the  fullest,  revelation 
of  God.  "I  make  no  secret, "  said  Prof.  Max 
Muller,  "that  true  Christianity,  I  mean  the 
religion  of  Christ,  seems  to  me  to  become  more 
and  more  exalted  the  more  we  know  and  the 
more  we  appreciate  the  treasures  of  truths 
hidden  in  the  despised  religions  of  the  world. " 

Those  who  have  already  gone  forth  in  this 
spirit  have  had  conspicuous  success.  In  spite 
of  possessing  a  genuine  portion  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God,  the  ethnic  faiths  are  defective  in 
that  they  are  essentially  no  more  than  system$ 
of  thought  and  action.  Christianity  will  in¬ 
creasingly  take  to  them  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  of  religion  as  a  life.  This  will  fill 
their  speculations  with  saving  vitality.  It 
will  minister  to  them  the  guidance  so  beauti¬ 
fully  described  by  Channing,  who  said  that 
when  he  had  sought  all  the  noble  teachers— 
Lao-Tszee  and  Kung-Fu -Tszee,  with  Zoroaster 
and  Buddha,  Plato  and  Epictetus-"  hand  in 
hand  they  brought  me  up  to  the  white  marble 
steps,  and  the  crystal  baptismal  font,  and  the 
bread  and  wine  crowned  communion  table — ay ! 
to  the  cross  in  the  chancel  of  the  Christian 
temple,  and  as  they  laid  their  hands  in  bene¬ 
diction  on  my  bead  they  whispered.  Here  is 
your  real  home.  ’  ’ 


The  Committee  of  the  Daniel  Hovey  Associa¬ 
tion  organized  at  Ipswich,  Mass. ,  last  August, 
asks  the  prompt  co-operation  of  all  direct  and 
collateral  branches  in  sending  material  for  a 
genealogical  history  of  the  family,  so  that  by 
the  next  meeting,  whereof  due  notice  will  be 
given,  as  full  a  report  may  be  made  as  possible. 
It  is  earnestly  desired  that  even  those  who  do 
not  feel  like  fully  identifying  themselves  with 
the  Association  will  at  least  send  in  their 
family  records.  Genealogical  data  of  any 
kind,  or  suggestions  from  any  quarter,  will  be 
useful.  The  officers  are  the  Rev.  Horace  C. 
Hovey  D.D.,  President,  Newbnryport,  Mass., 
and  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Hovey,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
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A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION.* 

This  latest  addition  to  the  "Ten  Epochs" 
series  of  Church  History  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  nine  volumes  which  have  been  published. 
The  author  has  already  brought  himself  to  the 
notice  of  scholars  not  only  by  his  professorship 
of  Church  History  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  for  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
but  by  The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  and  A  History  of  Congregationalism 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  present  volume  he 
launches  out  on  the  broader  field  of  catholic 
Church  History.  The  work  is  doue  from  a 
Protestant  point  of  view,  but  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit.  It  bears  on  it  the  imprint  of 
the  new  scientific  method  from  title  page  to 
colophon  and  shows  its  influence  in  its  tone, 
structure,  conclusions  and  in  all  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  historic  facts  and  events. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  this 
meet  the  reader  on  the  threshold  in  the  first 
two  chapters  on  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  "Spanish  Awakening." 
The  latter  of  these  two  points  may  almost  be 
said  to  receive  its  characteristic  significance 
for  the  first  time  in  a  brief  summary  work  of 
this  character.  Professor  Walker  discusses 
it  not  as  an  isolated  movement  which  began 
and  ended  in  itself,  but  as  a  movement  which 
affected  profoundly  the  whole  of  Christendom 
and  in  its  later  results  and  developments  set 
the  pace  and  determined  the  character  and 
limits  of  reformation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion. 

The  full  effect  of  this  Spanish  uprising  is 
not  seen  until  the  later  development  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  counter- reformation,  and  nsn* 
ally  by  that  time  the  Spanish  element  in  the 
movement  is  lost.  Professor  Walker  does  not 
allow  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  drop  from  the 
reader’s  attention.  In  association  with  him 
he  brings  forward  Charles  V.  to  represent  the 
same  Spanish  theory  of  reform  until  it  is 
ripened  and  fully  developed  in  the  counter- 
reformation  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  other. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  not  only 
picks  up  a  good  many  dropped  and  broken 
threads  and  connects  a  good  many  usually  dis¬ 
connected  movements,  but  it  brings  the  whole 
history  into  right  perspective  relations  and 
gives  it  more  unity  and  meaning. 

A  no  less  important  service  is  rendered  in 
the  opening  chapter  by  the  treatment  of  the 
renaissance  and  its  relations  to  the  reforma¬ 
tion.  The  general  point  or  theory  is  of  course 
not  new,  but  the  use  made  of  it  is.  The 
renaissance  does  not  on  the  one  hand  lose  its 
character  as  an  intellectual  movement,  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  deeper  religious  motives 
M  ^ich  operated  in  it  left  out  of  sight.  It  will 
ne>cr  da  to  represent  the  Reformation  as  a 
side  issue  of  the  intellectual  renaissance  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  It 
can  never  be  explained  nor  understood  on  that 
theory,  any  more  than  it  can  on  the  old  method 
of  writing  it  as  a  history  apart  by  itself  with 
its  springs  and  motives  wholly  in  the  realm 
of  conscience  and  religion 

Professor  Walker  yields  himself  to  neither  of 
these  partial  views.  For  him  the  religions 
history  is  as  broad  as  the  whole  life  of  the 
times  and  the  people.  He  traces  the  roots  of 
the  Reformation  far  back  into  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  the  decline  in  the  spiritual  ideals 
of  the  Papacy.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
he  finds  much  to  comment  on  in  the  rise  of 
the  nominalistic  philosophy  and  its  serious 

♦The  Reformation.  By  Wllllston  Walker,  New  York 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  12  mo.  pp.  178  98.00. 


effect  on  the  harmonious  relations  between 
philosophy  and  theology  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Aqnintts.  The  rise  of 
nominalism  was  a  ferment  which  had  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  fundamental  assumptions  of 
mediaeval  thought  as  the  critico  -  scientific 
movement  in  our  own  day  is  having  on  what 
were  the  assumptions  of  religions  and  theologi¬ 
cal  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  or  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

Professor  Walker  writes  the  whole  history  in 
one  duodecimo  volume  of  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  pages  and  has  no  room  for  expansion. 
Just  BO  much  greater  the  skill  which  enables 
him  to  put  so  much  of  the  vital  force  and 
character  of  the  movement  he  writes  of  into 
his  condensed  chapters.  This  important  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance,  how  and  when  the  one  faded  into 
the  other  and  helped  the  other,  has  never  had 
a  more  satisfactory  development  than  in  this 
brief  volume. 

Approaching  nearer  the  definite  beginnings 
of  the  movement  the  co  operation  of  Reuchlin 
is  finely  traced,  of  Erasmus  not  so  fully — per¬ 
haps  Professor  Walker  felt  there  was  less  need 
in  his  case. 

The  Lutheran  story  is  finely  condensed,  in 
that  happy  way  which  leaves  none  of  the 
light  out  of  it,  and  even  manages  to  let  some 
new  light  in  to  clear  up  the  old  obscurities. 
Luther’s  relation  to  Carlstadt  and  his  associates 
and  the  agitators  and  anarchists  of  the  Peasants’ 
uprising  are  briefly  and  snflSciently  developed. 
Possibly  something  more  might  have  been  done 
in  relation  to  the  sacramental  controversy, 
fiough  perhaps  here,  too,  the  author  felt  that 
we  had  already  more  than  enough. 

The  Calvinistic  movement  and  its  roots  and 
branches  in  France  are  treated  in  the  same 
vital  and  thorough  way.  For  the  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  special  topics,  students  will  have  to 
resort  to  more  expanded  works.  The  story  of 
Socinus  and  Oalvin  as  given  in  Schaff’s  large 
work  on  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  will 
still  be,  for  scholars,  the  authoritative  expo¬ 
sition  of  that  unhappy  episode. 

As  a  whole,  these  chapters  on  the  Oalvinistio 
history  deserve  very  high  praise.  They  neither 
go  too  far,  nor  do  they  stop  short.  They  say 
the  exact  thing  which,  at  this  time  when  a 
competent  historian  has  so  much  prejudice  to 
contend  with  in  writing  truly  and  justly  of 
Oalvin,  most  needs  to  be  said. 

The  writers  of  American  history  have  some¬ 
times  had  a  difficult  task  in  standing  by  their 
convictions  and  vindicating  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Puritan.  But  on  the  whole,  they  have 
succeeded,  and  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  Salem 
witches.  Oalvin,  than  whom  no  man  in  the 
whole  history  of  modern  Europe  has  done  more 
for  human  freedom,  is  at  last  in  much  the  same 
way  coming  to  his  own  again,  in  spite  of  supra 
lapsarianism  on  one  hand  and  Socinus  on  the 
other. 

OlIRISTIANITY  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  A  OK.  By 
George  T.  Pnrves  D  D.,  LL  D.  Recently 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  12mo.  pp 
848.  29 

This  manual  belongs  in  the  series  of  non¬ 
technical  but  thoroughly  critical  and  scholarly 
practical  text  books  for  college,  seminary  or 
university  use  or  individual  study,  edited  by 
Prof.  Obarles  F.  Kent  of  Brown  and  Frank  E. 
Sanders  of  Yale  under  the  general  title  of 
The  Historical  Series  for  Bible  Students.  In 
historical  order  it  follows  The  Life  of  Jesus  in 
the  same  series  by  Professor  Rhees,  noticed 
in  our  columns  last  summer.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  condensed  workmanship  which 
is  bringing  the  results  of  the  best  scholarship 
within  reach  of  the  people.  This  little  volume 
condenses  into  about  three  hundred  pages  the 
entire  history  of  apostolic  Christianity,  begin¬ 


ning  with  the  organization  of  the  Church  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as 
the  witness  to  his  resurrection  and  ascension. 

The  topics  are  presented  in  clear  topical  order 
and  so  as  to  show  the  inner  significance  of  the 
history  as  contained  in  the  various  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  miraculous  expan¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  and  the  providential  steps 
which  favored  it  are  clearly  exhibited.  Next 
to  the  founding  of  the  Church,  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the 
great  event  of  the  history  is  the  conversion  of 
Paul.  The  chapter  on  this  event  is  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  book  and  it  leads  up  to  a  series 
of  others  on  various  aspects  of  Paul’s  work, 
the  rise  of  Gentile  Christianity  and  the  conflict 
with  Judaic  Christianity,  and  the  expansion  of 
Christianity  under  Paul  through  the  Roman 
Empire.  These  are  done  in  the  best  manner 
and  are  of  the  highest  interest.  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  his  argument  for  the  non-episcopal 
organization  of  the  apostolic  churches  He 
even  believes  that  in  some  districts  the  Pauline 
churches  were  organized  independently.  He 
accepts  the  reasons  for  believing  in  Paul’s  re¬ 
lease  from  the  imprisonment  recorded  in  Acts, 
his  second  imprisonment  and  martyrdom  some 
eight  years  later.  Part  V.  is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  other  apostles  with  an  epitome  of 
the  reasons  for  accepting  the  New  Testament 
writings  ascribed  to  them.  The  manual  con¬ 
tains  an  appendix  on  the  chronology  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  which  discnsses  at  some  length 
the  critical  points  and  difficulties  and  conclu¬ 
sions  reached.  The  dates  of  events  should  be 
inserted  more  systematically  in  the  text. 

I - , 

I  BooK  Notes  1 


Mr.  John  M.  Taylor  of  Hartford,  Conn  , 
author  of  an  interesting  monograph  on  Maxi- 
millian  and  Carlotta,  has  again  taken  up  his 
pen  in  the  vindication  of  a  more  or  less  be¬ 
clouded  name  in  American  history.  This  is 
the  motive  of  his  new  monograph:  Roger 
Ludlow;  The  Colonial  Lawmaker.  There  never 
has  been  any  doubt  as  to  Ludlow’s  ability  and 
integrity.  He  was  born  in  the  English  Dor¬ 
chester,  in  1590,  and  admitted  as  a  barrister  to 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1613.  He  married  Gov¬ 
ernor  Endicott’s  sister,  came  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1680  and  was  deputy  governor  in  1684. 
A  series  of  disappointments  took  him  with  the 
new  colony  under  Hooker,  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  held  many  places  of  trust  and  dig¬ 
nity.  He  took  an  important  part  in  making 
the  Constitution  of  1689  and  a  yet  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  writing  the  Body  of  Laws.  His 
action  at  Fairfield  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  New  Haven  authorities  and  led  to  his 
changing  his  home  once  more.  He  sailed  off 
to  Virginia,  where  he  had  a  brother,  and  thus 
disappeared  from  view.  The  American  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Biography  edited  by  James  Grant 
Wilson  and  John  Fiske,  says  of  him  in  the 
edition  of  1888,  that  he  "embarked  with  his 
family  for  Virginia  carrying  all  the  town 
(Fairfield)  records  with  him.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  obscurity  and  the  place 
anl  time  of  his  death  are  unknown”  Mr. 
Taylor,  availing  himself  of  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  which  are  frankly  acknowledged  in  his 
book,  and  supplementing  them  by  explorations 
of  his  own,  has  been  able  to  show  that  Ludlow 
left  Fairfield  probably  on  the  direct  invitation 
of  Cromwell,  as  a  part  of  the  Lord  Protectors’ 
scheme  to  draw  colonists  back  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  build  up  a  Puritan  state  in  Ireland. 
Ludlow’s  appointment  may  have  fallen  in  with 
this  scheme.  At  all  events  he  filled  his  posts 
of  honor  and  emolument  so  well  that  we  can 
trace  him  still  at  his  post  after  Cromwell’s 
death  and  the  resignation  of  his  so^j,  a 
down  to  the  restoration.  There  is  an 
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trace  of  him  at  the  barial  of  his  wife  in  1664. 
For  the  next  four  years  the  records  of  the  par¬ 
ish  fail  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  that  in 
this  interval  he  died.  Such  an  end  rounds  up 
an  honorable  life.  His  long  and  great  services 
to  Oounecticut  as  the  author  of  her  first  code, 
the  Body  of  Laws,  and  as  sharing  with  Hooker 
the  still  greater  honor  of  making  the  “Consti¬ 
tution  of  1639,’’  entitled  him  to  a  place  among 
the  great  men  and  founders  of  the  common 
wealth.  Mr.  Taylor’s  book  ends  with  a  plea 
that  his  name  be  “enrolled  at  tne  capitol’’ 
along  with  Hooker’s,  Davenport’s,  Trumbull’s 
and  Roger  Sherman’s.  (Putnam’s.  $1.) 

A  capital  little  book  for  young  aspirants  to 
oratorical  fame  is  Xoles  on  Spef'ch-}faking,  by 
Brander  Matthews  D.C.  L.,  Professor  of  Dra¬ 
matic  Literature  in  Columbia  University. 
Without  any  attempt  to  be  scientific,  or  least 
of  all  technical,  Professor  Matthews  covers  the 
ground  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
and  which  perhaps  will  prove  more  suggestive 
to  the  unprofessional  speaker  for  the  reason 
that  it  does  not  attempt  too  much.  It  is  very 
simple,  direct  and  to  the  point.  It  is  not  the 
last  word  on  the  subject,  nor  the  elementary 
first  word.  It  is  the  counsel  of  an  intelligent 
observer  and  student  of  the  art  who  has  seen  a 
good  many  brilliant  men  fail  who  should  have 
succeeded,  and  a  good  many  rather  ordinary 
men  succeed  by  striking  the  right  method,  and 
who  tells  in  this  volume  the  secret  which  the 
one  set  of  speakers  learned  in  time  and  which 
the  others  may  not  have  learned  yet.  Professor 
Matthews’s  two  chapters  are  enriched  by  a 
brief  appendix  on  how  to  be  heard  when  speak¬ 
ing  in  public,  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill 
of  Andover,  one  of  the  best  teachers  we  have 
had  in  this  country,  with  Hints  cn  Speaking 
out  of  Doors,  by  B.  F.  Hughes,  and  An  Open 
Letter,  by  Lyman  Abbott.  (Longmans, 
Green.  50  cents. ) 

In  the  De»ert,  by  Georg  Ebers.  This  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  German  of  George  Ebers  by  Mary 
Safford,  translator  of  Prof.  Ebers’  previous 
works,  is  well  done  and  retains  the  vigor  of 
the  original ,  in  a  large  degree.  The  author  is 
so  well  known  through  his  former  stories  that 
his  name  alone  will  secure  the  book  many  read¬ 
ers.  The  story  is  laid  in  the  East,  and  tells  of 
a  young  woman  of  means  who  fled  from  the 
conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  which  re¬ 
stricted  her  freedom,  to  a  life  in  the  desert. 
There  she  discarded  her  former  mode  of  dress 
and  manner  of  life,  gave  up  her  religious  belief 
and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  live  a  life  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  every  one.  The  little 
god,  Cupid,  found  her  even  here  and  brought 
her  back  to  tier  real  life;  bow,  the  story  will 
tell.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 

Maya,  by  William  Dudley  Foulke.  The 
author  of  this  romance  has  been  a  traveler  in 
Yucatan  aud  is  familiar  with  the  scenes  he 
describes.  The  Mayas  among  whom  this  story 
is  laid  were  a  wonderful  people,  as  is  shown 
by  their  ruined  cities,  which  are  the  modest 
monuments  of  aboriginal  art  in  this  country. 
The  period  of  the  story  is  that  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  in  1512,  and  the  Princess  Maya,  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  is  a  very  lovely  creation. 
Mr.  Foulke  tells  of  the  legends  of  the  people, 
of  their  religious  beliefs  and  carries  through 
the  book  a  very  charming  thread  of  romance. 
The  illustrations  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
great  beauty  of  the  buildings  as  shown  by  the 
mins  now  extant.  (Putnam’s.  $1.25.) 

The  Infidel,  by  M.  E.  Braddon.  This  book, 
about  the  sixteenth  story  written  by  this 
author,  is  laid  in  the  time  “when  George  II. 
was  king  and  Grub  street  was  a  reality.  ’’  The 
heroine  was  *  *  brought  up  by  her  father  to  be  an 
atheist,  never  to  go  to  church,  not  even  on 
Ohristmas  day,  and  to  read  Voltaire.’’  The 
young  girl  attracts  the  attention  of  a  rich  bean. 


who  marries  her  on  his  death  bed  and  leaves 
her  bis  immense  fortnne.  She  spends  the 
money  in  various  ways,  in  travel,  in  dress,  in 
luxurious  entertainments,  but  learns  at  last 
that  she  is  not  getting  much  satisfaction  out 
of  these  various  experiments.  She  falls  at  last 
under  the  influence  of  Wesley  and  becomes 
changed  in  mind,  heart,  desires  and  affections. 
The  latter  part  of  her  life  she  spent  among  the 
poor  and  died  of  a  fever  contracted  while  work¬ 
ing  for  them  While  employed  in  this  way  she 
had  learned  the  need  of  God  and  the  need  of  a 
world  after  d«ath,  and  no  longer  deserved  the 
name  of  The  Infidel.  (Harper’s.  $1.50.) 

Madame  Bohemia,  by  Francis  Neilson.  Mr. 
Neilson  has  lately  been  the  London  manager 
of  Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  but  is  now  connected 
with  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  Company  of 
London.  It  is  not  a  far  cry,  from  a  position  of 
this  kind,  to  the  writing  of  a  book  like  Madame 
Bohemia.  The  characters  are  of  the  stage 
stagey,  living  the  Bohemian  life  of  New  York 
City.  They  are  not  immoral  people;  in  fact, 
one  young  girl  in  the  book  is  decidedly  high 
toned  and  lovable,  but  they  are  a  little  off  color 
and  one  is  not  sorry  to  say  good  bye  to  them, 
although  the  young  hero  in  the  end  shows  some 
glimmering  of  manliness  and  gratitude  for 
what  had  been  done  for  him.  (Lippinoott. 
$1.50.) 

Postmarked  Colima,  by  Julia  Suessevott  Alle- 
man.  This  is  a  clever  story  of  the  results  fol¬ 
lowing  the  detention  of  an  important  letter 
which  was  finally  received,  “postmarked 
Colima.'’  The  story  of  two  lives  is  told  in  the 
book,  one  a  life  on  the  sea  and  one  in  a  quiet 
seaport  village  in  New  England,  which  in  the 
end  are  happily  united.  Many  a  good  moral  is 
taught  in  the  book  and  the  interest  is  well 
sustained,  while  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  the  main  facts  are  true. 
(Lutheran  Publication  Society.  $1.25.) 

The  Silent  Prince,  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Clark. 
This  book  might  better  have  been  entitled,  In 
the  Time  of  the  Silent  Prince,  for  it  deals 
largely  with  his  subjects,  he  himself  being  but 
the  noble  background  against  which  the  minor 
charaoters  are  set.  The  story  of  the  brave 
defence  of  the  little  countries  now  united  under 
the  name  of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands, 
against  the  overwhelming  armies  of  Spain, 
under  the  cruel  Alva,  cannot  be  told  too  often. 
The  savage  soldiers  were  not,  however,  more 
venomous  than  the  Jesuits,  who  if  they  worked 
beneath  the  surface,  accomplished  their  desires 
— the  stamping  out  of  the  Protestant  religion 
by  fire,  sword  and  torture.  The  noble  Prince, 
William  of  Orange,  deserves  bis  rank  with 
earth’s  great  heroes,  and  this  little  book  will 
bring  him  quite  clearly  before  the  minds  of 
young  people  and  should  be  read.  (American 
Tract  Society.  $1. ) 

The  Cruise  of  the  Pretty  Polly,  by  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Mr.  Russell  is  a  voluminous  writer 
and  having  published  stories  of  adventures  on 
the  sea  since  1875  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  having,  in  1901,  written  one  which  is  not 
very  entertaining  nor  very  unlike  a  good  many 
other  stories  of  the  sort.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  may,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  sui 
generis.  “The  mighty  ocean  was  all  about 
them.  The  silky  sheathing  shear  of  the 
metalled  cni  water  threaded  the  man’s  hoarse 
tones.  The  snow  of  the  small  seas  laced  their 
rolling  lines  in  the  wake  of  the  wind  which 
swept  warm  and  sweet  betwixt  the  parted  lips 
as  the  scent  and  taste  of  newly  drawn  milk;’’ 
and  this:  “There  was  some  sense  of  humor  at 
the  root  of  Bolt’s  mind,  but  it  needed  the 
boring- tool  of  perception  which  meant  time, 
to  penetrate  to  the  spring  of  laughter.’’  What 
does  this  mean?  (Lippincott.  $1.25. ) 

Songs  and  Song  Writers,  contributed  to  The 
Music  Lover’s  Library  by  Henry  T.  Finok,  is 


a  volume  to  stir  enthusiasm,  certainly  among 
the  lovers  of  good  songs.  Nothing  can  be 
omitted,  not  a  word ;  neither  from  the  Preface, 
nor  the  twenty  pages  on  Folk  Song  and  Art 
Song,  nor  from  the  carefully  arranged  personal 
sketches.  All  is  spiced  of  course  with  Wagner- 
ism,  but  it  comes  in  like  the  fresh  touch  of 
nature  and  lifts  the  musical  critic  out  of  the 
ruts  of  professionalism.  Not  the  least  gratify¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  high  place 
assigned  to  Edward  Mao  Dowell,  Director  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  this  city,  as  one 
of  the  four  best  song- writers.  (Scribner’s. 

1.26.) - In' the  above  named  collection  Mr. 

Finck  calls  attention  to  the  recent  growth  of 
interest  in  Lyrics,  as  a  retarn  of  the  public 
taste  to  the  natural  basis  and  to  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  F.  V.  N.  Painter’s  collection  of 
Lyrical  Vigmttes  will  do  all  that  one  collection 
of  a  hundred  well  written  spirited  lyrics  can 
to  justify  and  strengthen  this  movement.  They 
have  the  great  merit  of  smacking  of  the  soil. 
The  love  of  God  and  home,  of  things  simple, 
true  and  belonging  to  the  people  and  their  com¬ 
mon  life  is  in  them.  They  are  written  too  in 
a  pleasing  variety  of  moods  and  with  an  un¬ 
failing  ear  for  the  rhythmic  melody  of  English 
words.  (Sibley  and  Ducker,  Boston  and 
Chicago.  $1. ) 


The  recent  death  of  Maurice  Thompson  adds 
interest  to  the  appearance  in  the  March  Lippin¬ 
cott  of  his  posthumous  Rosalynde’s  Lovers  and 
the  publication  of  his  Sweetheart  Manette. 

The  Book  Buyer  opens  its  number  for  March 
with  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr  E.  W.  Horn- 
nng,  author  of  The  Amateur  Cracksman, 
Peccavi  and  now  in  1901  of  The  Shadow  of  a 
Man. 

The  current  number  of  The  Living  Aqe  is  at 
hand.  An  English  woman’s  Love  Letters, 
which  have  been  running  in  it  since  February 
16  are  the  literary  attraction  of  the  number. 
(Living  Age  Company,  Boston. ) 

United  States  Catalogue,  edited  by  G.  F.  Dan- 
forth.  Librarian  of  Indiana  Universiy,  contains 
the  data  of  every  book  in  print  in  the  United 
States  in  1899.  It  is  a  god-send  to  literary 
workers,  and  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

The  Missionary  lieriew  of  the  World  for  March 
contains  a  suggestive  paper  for  the  twentieth 
century  on  New  Methods  and  Measures.  We 
notice  also  in  it  an  important  paper  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Z.  Batten  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  A 
Neglected  Factor  in  City  Saving. 

The  new  Year  Book  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Yonkers,  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pente¬ 
cost  D.  D.  pastor,  deserves  mention  for  its  com¬ 
pleteness  as  well  as  for  its  generous  elegance 
and  amplitude.  It  is  enriched  with  a  series  of 
portraits  of  office-bearers  in  the  church,  cata¬ 
logue  of  members  and  officers  and  Reports. 
The  pastoral  letter  shows  that  by  generous 
subscriptions  the  church  has  been  enable  to  pay 
for  all  its  recent  extensions  and  start  the  new 
century  free  of  debt,  f : 

An  amusing  example  of  the  tough  vitality  of 
a  superstition  is  a  sober  exposition  of  the  art 
of  “dowsing,”  or  the  use  of  the  divining  rod 
in  searching  for  mines  or  water  underground. 

Amateurs  in  astronomy  in  these  days  fall 
little  below  the  professionals  except  tor  the  big 
telescopes  and  instruments.  Garrett  D.  Serviss, 
author  of  Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass,  is 
bringing  out  a  new  manual.  Pleasures  of  the 
Telescope  (Appletons).  and  the  Macmillans 
have  nearly  ready  The  Romance  of  the  Heavens, 
by  Prof.  A.  W.  Bicker  ton  of  New  Zealand 
University. 

We  ate  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Owen  Johnson, 
whose  maiden  effort  in  novel-writing.  Arrows 
of  the  Almighty,  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Macmillans  next  month,  is  the  son  of  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Century.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1900,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
for  his  class.  His  story  is  said  to  be  neither 
historical  nor  romantic,  but  to  turn  on  charac¬ 
ter  development,  and  have  its  motive  in  the 
fidelity  of  a  Government  officer  as  against  the 
rascals  who  were  plundering  the  treasury. 
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The  Ohuroh  Standard  does  not  join  in  the 
cheap  detraction  of  Admiral  Sampson,  jnst 
now  not  quite  confined  to  the  yellow  press.  As 
regards  his  bringing  up,  he  had  an  early  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  farm  that  must  have  been  valu- 
uable  to  him  ever  since.  His  was  about  the 
average  experience  of  American  boys  who  have 
their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  his  home 
a  thoroughly  exemplary  one  in  all  respects,  his 
father,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  respected  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Asked  his  view  of  a 
certain  matter  of  importance,  he  gave  it  all  too 
frankly,  and  for  the  good  of  the  service,  “with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor.  ’  ’  Our  contemporary  says : 

The  friends  of  Admiral  Sampson  have  some 
reason  to  be  provoked  at  the  exemplary  indis¬ 
cretion  with  which  that  gentleman  has  frus¬ 
trated  their  hopeful  efforts  to  secure  for  him 
the  promotion  due  to  his  distinguished  services. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  allow  a  certain  small 
number  of  warrant  officers  in  the  navy  to  be 
promoted  to  the  higher  rank  of  commissioned 
oflficers,  always,  however,  after  psussing  the 
necessary  examinations,  and  never  without 
the  recommendation  of  the  commander  under 
whom  they  have  been  serving.  In  advance  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  a  gunner  who  had  served 
under  Admiral  Sampson  asked  the  Admiral’s 
recommendation.  This  was  given,  and  heartily, 
but  along  with  it  the  Admiral  recorded  this 
objection  to  the  whole  scheme,  that  men  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  ranks  would  not  generally  be 
gentlemen,  as  officers  of  the  United  States  navy 
by  all  means  ought  to  be.  This  expression  of 
opinion  has  caused  such  general  offence  that 
the  promotion  of  Admiral  Sampson  to  the  rank 
of  Vice-Admiral,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  made,  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  a  great 
pity. 

Admiral  Sampson  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  officers  the  navy  has 
ever  had ;  and  this  fact  is  not  altered,  nor  are 
his  services  in  the  late  war  cancelled,  by  his 
opinion  on  the  proposed  bill.  That  opinion  is 
well  known  to  be  shared  by  many  officers  of 
the  navy,  and  cannot  therefore  be  dismissed  as 
a  mere  figment  of  official  snobbery.  If  it  is 
true,  as  alleged,  that  Admiral  Sampson  himself 
is  of  humble  origin,  that  fact  rather  enhances 
than  diminishes  the  value  of  his  opinion,  since 
his  own  experience  and  his  personal  observa¬ 
tion  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  have  satisfied  him  that  the  difficulty  in 
such  cases  can  be  best  overcome  by  the  long 
and  special  training  to  which  the  Government 
subjects  its  future  laval  officers  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Annapolis.  If  Admiral  Sampson  had 
been  more  of  a  politician  and  less  of  an  officer, 
he  would  have  managed  to  express  his  opinion 
elsewhere  than  in  an  official  document  which 
could  be  given  to  the  public  through  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  so  destroy  his  own  prcspect  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  New  York  Observer  touches  on  a  theme 
—The  Fatherhood  of  God — more  dwelt  upon 
than  formerly,  and  rightly  so: 

The  fatherhood  of  God  in  the  opinion  of 
some  is  discovery  of  this  present  age,  but  that 
is  only  one  sign  among  others  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  conceit  of  the  times.  God  has  always  in 
every  Christian  century  since  the  fir  t,  been 
regarded  and  loved  as  a  father,  though  of  course 
more  clearly  and  intelligently  recognized  as 
such  by  some  thinkers  or  teachers  than  by  oth 
ers.  Fatherhood  is  a  rainbow  truth  overshin¬ 
ing  this  weary,  sin-cursed  earth,  and  the  bow 
has  been  in  the  cloud  ever  sinre  there  have  been 
any  clouds  at  all  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  present  age  has  re-emphasized  certain 
aspects  of  his  greatt  troth  that  had  fallen  into 
temporary  neglect,  as  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
idea  of  fatherhood  has  been  pushed  so  far  by 
many,  who  have  thought  of  God  simply  as 
good- nature  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  as  to 
throw  certain  other  great  truths  into  the 
shadow. 

The  fatherhood  of  God  is  a  doctrine  to  be 
used,  not  abused.  Rightly  appreciated  and 
stated,  it  brings  a  thought  of  inexpressible 
comfort  and  cheer  to  a  sin-weary  humanity, 
but  if  misinterpreted  and  misapplied  the  cari¬ 
cature  so  resulting  may  prove  to  multitudes  a 
delusive  snare.  The  practical  difficulty  is  that 


many  men,  hearing  or  assuming  that  God  is 
their  father,  do  not  proceed  to  ask  the  further 
question.  What  kind  of  a  father  is  he?  Many 
individuals  may  not  have  been  fortunate  in 
their  earthly  parentage,  and  therefore  almost 
insensibly  carry  over  the  impression  of  either  a 
tyrannical  or  of  a  weakly  indulgent  human 
father  into  the  realm  of  theology. 

If  there  is  any  doctrine  which  requires  to  be 
treated  vigorously,  sympathetically  and  sanely 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  this  sublime  truth  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  on  which  the  last  word 
has  by  no  means  been  said.  The  doctrine  needs 
to  be  rescued  from  the  perversions  of  the  senti¬ 
mentalists,  and  exhibited  in  its  true  perspec¬ 
tive  as  related  to  other  truths  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  .  .  .  Yet  if  we  cannot  see  all 
things  in  the  light  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
we  are  carried  a  long  distance  toward  forming 
a  satisfying  theodicy  by  the  consideration  of 
the  deeper  implications  of  this  great  truth. 
And  the  Bible  must  be  our  guide  to  these  illu¬ 
minating  thoughts  of  God. 


The  Ohristian  Commonwealth  of  London 
raises  the  query.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  complaints  that  “a  whole  race  of  intelli¬ 
gent  Sunday-school  teachers  is  vanishing  from 
our  Sunday-schools’’?  The  reference  is  of 
course  to  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of  Great 
Britain,  touching  which  it  is  further  said : 

“A  generation  ago  the  Sunday-schools  were 
staffed  by  thousands  of  the  brightest  and  most 
earnest  of  the  young  men  and  women  in  the 
Nonconformist  community.  What  has  become 
of  these?  They  have  grown  into  elderly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  churches  or  have  passed  away. 
Where  are  their  successors?  We  do  not  care  to 
answer  this  query,  for  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
disparage  coatemporary  workers,  who  are,  in¬ 
deed,  generally  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  we 
believe  that  in  a  very  great  degree  the  very 
people  who  would  be  beet  fitted  for  the  work 
through  their  leisure  and  scholarship  are  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  fall  heavily  on  excellent  young  people 
who  are  overworked  all  the  week,  and  have  not 
the  necessary  time  for  careful  study  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Laren  of  Manchester,  speaking  recently  on  his 
seventy  fifth  birthday,  as  reported  in  the  same 
paper,  confessed,  while  enjoying  many  tokens 
of  success  in  his  ministry,  that  his  heart  hun¬ 
gered  for  a  deeper  Christian  life  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  All  their  institutions  were  crying  out 
for  helpers,  and  there  was  plenty  of  leisure  and 
ability  and  knowledge  and  experience  among 
members  of  the  flock  who  were  doing  nothing. 
This  was  a  very  grave  and  serious  feature  in 
the  Christian  life  of  the  churches  He  had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  churches  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment,  for  be  knew  little  or  nothing  of  their 
inward  working;  but  of  Nonconformist 
churches  he  could  speak,  and  the  reason  why 
there  were  not  more  workers  was  that  the 
divine  life  drawn  from  Jesus  Christ  himself 
was  not  so  deep  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  vast 
number  of  professing  Christians. 

The  Central  Presbyterian,  discussing  the 
paucity  of  men  as  compared  with  women,  as 
regular  church  goers,  thus  concludes  on  this 
important  subject: 

An  indispensable  quality  in  the  minister  who 
will  gather  men  about  him  is  genuine  manli¬ 
ness.  All  men  respect  the  manly  man,  with 
self-respect  and  honest,  robust  thought  and 
strong  convictions  of  the  truth  he  attemps 
to  teach  Even  where  there  is  no  rare  strength 
of  mind,  or  brilliancy  of  discourse,  men  respect 
and  gather  about  the  man  who  is  seen  to  have 
the  moral  qualities  of  truth  and  sincerity. 
Among  men  of  the  world,  men  who  are  yet 
without  the  light  and  power  of  grace,  nothing 
can  be  eo  destructive  of  power  to  win  as  any 
appearance  of  affectation,  any  lack  of  faith  in 
the  supreme  message  of  the  pulpit,  any  want 
of  dignity  as  a  servant  of  God,  any  suspicion 
of  self-indulgence. 

The  masculine  vigor  of  a  manly  man,  his 
rral  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  personal  devo 
tion  to  his  errand  will  surely  compel  respect  in 
any  community  and  win  men  to  the  church. 
And  there  are  churches  to  day  where  ordinarily 
the  number  of  men  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  women.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  so  im¬ 
pressing  a  community,  that  men  are  won  from 
sleep,  and  the  Sunday  paper,  and  the  club 
house,  and  the  fields,  and  find  the  church  the 
most  robust  and  manly  place  in  town  or  country. 

Our  belief  is  that  there  is  a  turning  of  the 
tide  in  the  attendance  of  men  in  the  churches. 
Preaching  has  not  lest  its  power,  but  is  gain¬ 
ing,  and  will  gain  to  the  end.  But  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  strength  and  the  winning 


power  are  not  in  clerical  dress,  or  in  exact  and 
beautiful  ceremony,  or  in  exquisite  music,  or 
in  preaching  some  other  Gospel,  but  in  the 
big  heart  of  faith  and  courage  in  the  man  who 
is  “behind  the  guns.’’ 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  refers  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Gilchrist  of  Boston,  as  removing 
the  surviving  member  of  the  Gilchrist  Broth¬ 
ers,  a  firm  very  widely  known  to  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  Presbyterians: 

Many  years  ago  the  two  brothers,  Robert  and 
John,  native  Scotchmen,  came  to  Boston  and 
brought  their  church  along.  In  those  days  our 
church  had  but  a  shadowy  existence  in  New 
England,  a  fact  which  they  sought  to  change. 
They  felt,  and  justly,  too,  that  New  England 
was  entitled  to  a  church  where  Presbyterians, 
like  themselves,  might  find  a  home.  They  at 
once  identified  themselves  with  what  they 
found  and  labored  to  that  end.  Their  store  on 
Winter  street  became  the  Presbyterian  centre 
for  what  was  then  known  as  New  England 
Presbyterianism.  There  we  have  spent  many 
an  hour  consulting  with  those  noble  men  over 
the  interests  of  our  common  church.  Robert 
was  the  more  aggressive.  He  would  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  church  in  every  city.  John,  on  the 
contrary,  was  conservative.  He  looked  into 
things  more  cautiously ;  but  when  it  came  to 
personal  sacrifice  the  two  were  always  one. 
They  were  both  elders  when  we  first  knew 
them  in  the  South  Boston  Church.  There  they 
toiled  and  worked  until  the  people  entered  their 
new  church.  Another  field  was  then  opened  at 
Roxbury.  Here  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a 
church  built.  This  church  is  a  monument  to 
the  Gilchrist  brothers.  Without  them  it  never 
would  have  been.  Robert  died  eight  years 
ago,  and  now  his  brother  follows  him  to  the 
land  of  rest.  Mr.  John,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
was  the  younger  of  the  two.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  presence,  polite,  affable  and  generous  ae 
the  sun.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Professor 
Huntington  of  the  Auburn  Seminary,  and  the 
door  of  his  home,  like  his  heart,  was  always 
open.  Few  men  seemed  needed  more  than  he. 

The  Christian  Register  notes  the  controversy 
concerning  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  as  not  yet  ended : 

A  committee  of  the  Alumni  reports  that  there 
has  been  no  infringement  of  the  right  of  free 
speech.  A  committee  of  professors  representing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  reports  that  there  has 
been  action  taken  which  threatens  free  speech 
and  the  independence  of  the  profession.  Presi¬ 
dent  Jordan  says  that  the  resignation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ross  was  accepted  because  he  was  not  in 
all  respects  suited  to  the  office  he  held,  and 
quielty  remarks  that  the  administration  of  a 
university  must  in  all  such  cases  have  author¬ 
ity  to  act.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  there  has  been  much  excitement  among 
contending  parties,  and  many  charges  are  made 
of  a  personal  character  which  do  not  concern 
the  general  subject.  There  are  some  general 
laws  which  must  be  tacitly  accepted  in  the 
control  of  all  corporations,  including  colleges 
and  churches.  Liberty  of  thought  and  speech 
must  be  guaranteed,  whether  to  teacher  or 
preacher,  within  the  limits  of  common  decency, 
common  sense,  and  the  object  for  which  the 
institution  is  founded.  Settlement  for  life  de¬ 
pends  now  upon  general  fitness  and  success. 
As  a  rule,  professors  in  universities  are  more 
secure  in  their  tenure  of  office  than  are  minis¬ 
ters  in  churches;  but  the  same  general  rule  ap¬ 
plies  to  both.  _ 

The  American  Hebrew  throws  out  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  prove  valuable  to  the  ruler 
at  Constantinople.  The  opportunity  offers  of 
turning  arid  Palestine  to  large  pecuniary  ac¬ 
count  : 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  given  orders  to  his 
agents  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  guaranteed,  of  course,  by  the  imperial 
word  and  what  is  more  substantial,  by  a  6  per 
cent  increase  of  the  property  tax.  Evidently 
the  Sublime  treasury  is  empty.  The  purpose 
of  this  loan  is  to  raise  money  with  which  to 
pay  American  and  German  contractors  for  ships 
and  guns.  In  the  way  of  suggestion  the  Sultan 
might  be  advised  to  apply  to  our  European  co¬ 
religionists  who  have  large  sums  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  who  would  loan  him  this  money  on  con¬ 
dition,  for  instance,  that  Jewish  immigration 
into  Palestine  be  permitted  without  restriction 
other  than  insisting  that  all  would  be  settlers 
shall  become  Turkish  subjects  and  formally 
renounce  allegiance  to  other  powers. 
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THK  QUESTION  OF  SUNDAY  OPEMNO. 

As  already  promised,  we  give  this  week  the 
views  of  prominent  ministers  and  laymen  of 
Buffalo  on  this  very  important  snbject.  That 
it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  question,  that  good 
men  may  entertain  different  opinions  upon  it, 
is  very  certain.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  bnt 
hope  that  the  counsels  of  those  who  want  the 
gates  to  be  closed  will  prevail,  and  that  the 
closed  gates  and  the  quiet  wheels  may  bear 
their  part  in  the  noble  witness  which  this 
wonderful  Exposition  is  bearing  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization.  This  we  say,  not  because  we 
do  not  see  the  force  of  Rabbi  Aaron’s  strong 
and  important  plea,  but  because,  not  calling 
Sunday  the  Sabbath,  we  believe  that  its  ob¬ 
servance  as  a  day  not  only  of  rest  bnt  of  relig¬ 
ions  service  is  an  essential  and  fundamental 
feature  of  our  civilization. 

If  it  could  be  made  possible  for  the  Exposition 
ground  to  resume  on  Sunday  its  normal  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  public  park  .freely  open  to  the  peoplewho 
need  fresh  air  and  exercise,  with  all  the  added 
beauty  of  flowers  and  water  ways,  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  sculpture  and  color  scheme,  this,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  would  indeed  solve  the  problem 
in  a  way  that  could  truly  be  called  American. 
No  stigma  of  commercialism  could  attach  to 
so  public  spirited  an  act,  nor  would  the  number 
of  guardians  of  the  precinct  be  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased  as  to  work  injustice  to  this  class  of 
laboring  men.  The  poor  who  could  not  afford 
the  entrance  fee  would  have  the  spiritual  uplift 
and  educational  influence  of  the  noble  beauty 
of  the  grounds,  and  the  exchequer  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  none  the  poorer.  We  believe  indeed 
that  it  would  be  the  richer;  for  while  some, 
doubtless,  who  might  have  paid  their  half 
dollar  on  a  week  day  may  think  to  save  it  by 
embracing  the  opportunity  for  a  free  sight  of 
the  exterior  of  the  show,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  view  of  the  exterior  will  create  a  long¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  who,  being  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  such  things,  do  not  purpose  to  visit  the 
Exposition,  who  having  seen  the  exterior  on 
their  Sunday  walk  will  be  eager  to  visit  it  on 
a  week  day.  There  may,  however,  be  very 
serious  practical  obstacles  to  this  plan,  not 
perceived  by  us. 

We  give  place,  at  this  point,  to  the  friends 
who  have  kindly  written  for  The  Evangelist 
their  views  on  the  subject.  Dr  Waith’s  ear¬ 
nest  plea  for  closing  has  already  met  the  eyes 
of  our  readers,  on  page  9. 

O  “  KN  THK  GATES  ! 

Whether  the  Pan-American  Exposition  is  to 
sleep  in  death -like  silence,  or  be  quick  with 
surging  life  and  interested  visitors  on  the  Sun¬ 
days  of  the  coming  spring  and  summer,  is  a 
question  which  1  am  rather  reluctant  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  So  much,  however,  has  been  said  on 


this  matter,  implicating,  or  treating  with  per¬ 
fect  disregard,  ideas  and  principles  of  many 
non  Christian  Americans  that  perhaps  another 
little  word  may  be  jnstifled. 

I  have  seen  no  argument  which  could  con¬ 
vince  me  that  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
should  be  closed  on  Sunday.  I  do  not  advocate 
its  opening  as  the  adherent  of  any  religion. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  the  Jewish  visitors.  As 
Jews  we  can  afford  to  remain  indifferent,  bnt 
as  American  citizens,  deserving  and  demanding 
the  liberty  of  believing  and  worshipping  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  own  faith,  we  are  profoundly 
interested.  I  do  not  presume  to  give  advice  to 
the  directorate  of  the  Exposition— it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  men  in  whom  we  have  every  reason 
to  place  the  utmost  confidence,  in  every  way, 
and  no  one  should  even  attempt  to  interfere 
with  them  in  the  management  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  enterprise. 

Those  who  advocate  the  closing  of  the  gates 
do  so  because  they  demand  the  snbservieuce  of 
all— even  of  those  who  disagree  with  them  on 
principle- to  their  particular  religious  convic¬ 
tions.  They  seem  to  make  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  the  only  religionists  who  will 
visit  the  Fair.  Many  Jews  and  nominal  Ohris- 
tians,  and  a  large  number  of  no  religious  affilia 
tions,  have  stock  and  interest  in  the  Exposi 
tion,  and  the  religions  convictions  of  these 
people  have  a  clear  right  to  consideration.  To 
suppress  them,  to  deny  them,  by  mere  force  of 
majority,  is  to  exercise  the  tyranny  of  brute 
force — to  revive  in  our  day,  in  a  modern  way, 
the  horrid  intolerance  of  the  Dark  Ages  when 
they  tortured,  persecuted,  and  burned  to  death 
the  adherents  of  nvmerically  weaker  faiths. 
That  may  still  be  the  church  method  of  some, 
bnt  it  is  not  American.  Every  honest  relig¬ 
ionist,  though  belonging  to  an  insignificant 
minority,  has  exactly  the  same  right  accorded 
by  the  constitution  to  the  majority.  Divine 
justice  does  not  decide  according  to  numbers, 
and  the  state  does  not  ask,  “What  is  your  re¬ 
ligion?”  but  “Do  you  obey  the  laws?” 

Many  of  the  objectors  to  the  open  gate  assert 
that  this  is  a  “  Ohristian  country.  ’  ’  This  can¬ 
not  be  justified.  A  nation  does  not  find  its 
essential  characterization  in  religions  terms, 
but  in  ethnic  or  political  ones.  It  is  not 
founded  on  theological  dogma  or  assertion, 
bnt  on  political  principles.  The  words,  United 
States  of  America,  do  not  imply  or  suggest  any 
kind  of  religion.  Nay.  Ours  is  the  American 
nation. 

Its  great  men,  the  builders  of  the  policies, 
were  less  Ohristian  and  more  American.  Yea, 
their  faces  were  set  against  what  Christianity 
had  made  of  European  governments,  and  toward 
what  God  had  made  possible  in  America — a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed. 

If  any  word  of  religious  connotation  were 
demanded  to  designate  America,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  it  would  be  just  as  accurate  to  call 
this  a  Jewish  nation  as  a  Ohristian.  The  Old 
Testament  bad  its  share  in  the  making  of 
America.  Among  the  Puritans  its  spirit  rose 
to  majestic  proportions.  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  famished  inspiration  for  the  colonial 
patriots,  and  the  heroes  of  Israel  nerved  their 
arms  to  strike  for  liberty.  The  ethics  of  Israel, 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  Israel,  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  of  Israel,  are 
dominant  in  the  land.  Besides,  Jews  fought 
and  Jewish  blood  flowed,  to  free,  to  re-nnite, 
to  defend  this  country,  smd  Jewish  mind  and 
sympathy  mingled  in  its  political  formation; 
while  Jewish  money,  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  revolution,  aided  the  treasury  of  the 


Continental  Congress,  when  Hayim  Solomon  of 
Philadelphia  impoverished  himself,  sacrificing 
his  large  fortune  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Such  things  should  count  for  something  against 
the  assertion  that  this  is  a  Christian  country. 

The  arguments  of  the  anti-opening  people 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  Sunday^is  the 
Sabbath.  1  have  no  time  to  discuss  that,  nor 
do  I  think  such  a  discussion  of  great  value.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  any  one  who  considers 
himself  a  true  follower  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
an  imitator  of  bis  life,  has  but  scant  ground 
for  the  recognition  of  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath. 
Jesus  had  certain  views  of  Sabbath-keeping 
but  he  never  dreamt  of  any  other  Sabbath, 
than  the  one  associated  with  the  seventh  day. 

And  now  a  word  regarding  another  side  of 
the  question.  If  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  people  who  are 
bound  fast  to  the  toilful  daily  task,  confined 
to  work  shops  during  the  week,  are  considered, 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition  on  Sunday  can¬ 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  contradiction  of  the 
broad  aims  of  religion.  Look  at  the  facts 
themselves.  On  Sunday  the  asphalted  streets  of 
our  city  swarm  with  thousands  seeking  the 
leafy  avenues  of  park  and  the  “sombre  boscage 
of  the  wood.”  Many  pulpits  have  thundered, 
without  success,  against  this,  to  them,  so 
flagrant  secularization  of  Sunday.  The  long 
Sunday  bicycle- column  sever  diminished.  In 
the  coming  spring  and  summer  this  flood  of 
humanity,  speeding  toward  the  suburban  open, 
will  be  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  Buffalo.  Will  not  the  intersts  of  humanity, 
of  religion,  of  virtue,  of  morality  be  eubserved 
if  this  outing-seeking  concourse  were  diverted 
to  the  Fair,  where  old  and  young  may  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  beauties  of  art,  the  achievement 
of  science  and  the  wonderful  creations  of 
human  ingenuity ,  where  patriotism  and  rever¬ 
ence  may  be  stimulated,  and  man's  better 
nature  qnickered?  Since  no  church  and  no 
preaching  can  reach  these  people,  is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  that  they  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  instruction  which  will  be  afforded  by  the 
great  Pan  American  Exposition? 

While  Sunday  may  be  established,  by  law, 
as  the  rest-day  of  the  country,  the  manner  of 
that  rest,  the  way  the  day  should  be  spent, 
should  not  be  governed  by  the  views  of  any 
sect,  or  combination  of  sects. 

Rabbi  Israel  Aaron  D.  D. 

The  best  adjustment  of  the  Sunday  opening 
problem  at  the  Pan-American  would  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  compromise  between  extreme 
positions,  which  would  however  be  no  com¬ 
promise  of  right.  If  the  educational  features 
of  the  Exposition,  the  art  galleries  and  the 
music  and  the  parks,  might  be  accessible  to  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  could  not  well  enjoy 
them  on  any  other  day,  it  would  be  as  great  a 
benefit  as  that  bestowed  by  keeping  open  public 
libraries  and  art  galleries  in  our  cities. 

This  might  so  be'  managed  as  not  to  place 
undue  burdens  upon  the  employes  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.  Such  shifts  of  forces  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  would  give  the  police  force  and 
others  their  needed  rest  one  day  in  seven. 
Furthermore,  the  hours  of  opening  might  so 
be  adjusted  as  not  to  interfere  with  church 
services,  nor  to  draw  to  the  city  boisterous 
excursions,  or  otherwise  profane  the  day. 

If  the  management  should  be  asked  to  do  not 
what  is  impossible  for  them,  and  not  what  all 
Ohristian  people  do  not  agree  upon,  viz.  the 
closing  of  everything  connected  with  the  Fair, 
bnt  only  what  might  reasonably  be  granted, 
and  what  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  commn- 
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nity  and  of  recognition  for  religion,  there  is 
much  more  likelihood  of  getting  some  conces¬ 
sion.  By  asking  too  mnch,  people  often  get 
nothing.  Burrus  A.  Jenkins, 

Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist. 

1  am  in  favor  of  having  the  Pan-American 
open  on  Sunday.  Not  days  but  souls  are  sacred. 

The  saloons  will  be  open.  They  are  open 
now.  It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  city 
officials  not  to  be  too  strict  during  the  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Thousands  who  come  here  and  thousands 
who  live  here  will  be  kept  out  of  the  saloons 
by  having  the  Exposition  open.  It  will  be  a 
great  privilege  for  poor  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  their  wages  in  addition  to  the 
entrance  fee.  To  close  the  Exposition  is  to 
still  further  alienate  the  masses  from  the 
churches.  The  sooner  churches  understand 
that  they  must  win  people  and  that  they  can 
not  force  their  allegiance  the  better  for  the 
churches. 

There  is  hut  one  argument  for  Sunday  clos¬ 
ing.  It  necessitates  work.  But  keeping 
churches  and  libraries  and  art  museums  open 
on  Sunday  also  necessitates  work.  The  one 
question  is  this.  Have  we  a  right  to  ask  some 
to  work  that  many  may  enjoy  and  be  benefitted'r 

If  the  Exposition  is  what  we  believe  it  is,  of 
aesthetic  and  educational  value,  then  there  is 
no  valid  argument  against  Sunday  opening 
that  does  not  apply  to  the  church  or  public 
library.  Nearly  all  the  Buffalo  churches  will 
be  kept  open  all  summer  and  made  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

Beyond  offering  this  opportunity  I  believe 
we  have  no  right  to  go.  The  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  churchman’s  way  of  observ¬ 
ing  Sunday  has  as  good  a  right  to  his  opinion 
as  the  churchman.  More  than  this,  he  has  the 
same  right  to  hear  a  concert  in  the  Temple  of 
Music  that  I  have  to  go  to  church. 

1  have  been  preaching  ten  years  and  the  only 
time  I  ever  preached  to  twelve  hundred  men 
was  once  in  prison.  The  lesson  of  liberty  has 
not  yet  been  learned.  We  are  slowly  traveling 
the  road  that  leads  to  it,  and  I  believe  the 
church  is  a  more  vital  power  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before  because  more  than  ever 
before  the  only  power  it  has  is  that  of  persua¬ 
sion.  L.  M.  Powers, 

Minister  of  the  First  Unlversallst  Church. 
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CLOSE  THE  GATES  ! 

In  reply  to  your  request,  I  would  say  that 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  considered  as  an  in¬ 
stitute  of  religion,  is  a  debatable  subject,  both 
as  to  the  obligation  that  enforces  it  and  the 
use  that  shall  be  made  of  it.  But  as  to  the 
claim  that  this  first  day  is  a  Dieii  non  in  the 
business  world,  this  it  seems  to  me  is  not  open 
to  dispute.  The  traditions  of  our  country,  its 
institutions  and  usages,  as  these  are  under¬ 
written  by  the  common  law,  ought  by  all 
Americans  at  least,  to  be  received  as  the  “End 
of  Controversy.  ’  ’  I  therefore  think  that  every 
item  and  element  of  business  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Pau  American  Exposition  on 
Sundays. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  infiuence  for  “Sun¬ 
day  opening”  represents  neither  tradition  nor 
hope  which  a  true  American  is  under  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  respect. 

Had  this  influence  or  sentiment  dominated 
our  past  it  is  very  sure  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
should  to  day  have  little  to  be  proud  of,  and 
less  still  for  which  we  could  confidently  in¬ 
vite  the  inspection  and  admiration  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  peoples.  S.  S.  Mictbkll, 

Pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church. 


Is  it  desirable  that  the  gates  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  be  open  on  the  Lord’s 
day? 

The  delicacy  of  the  decision  of  this  question 
as  it  shall  come  before  the  responsible  parties 
is  easily  understood  and  by  most  appreciated. 
Many  men  of  many  minds  and  many  interests 
claim  consideration  and  a  decision  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  We  do  not  purpose  to  act  for  these  able 
and  honorable  officials,  nor  do  we  make  any 
threats  of  what  we  may  do  if  we  are  not  satis¬ 
fied. 

An  individual  who  is  asked  to  give  his  opin¬ 
ion  suffers  no  such  embarrassment.  He  may 
look  at  the  question  on  its  general  merits. 
First  it  seems  undesirable  because  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  institutions.  We  are  a  Sab¬ 
bath  keeping  people  and  have  been  from  the 
first.  A  day  of  rest  and  of  opportunity  for 
public  worship  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  our  manner  of  living. 

Business,  courts,  schools  and  social  life  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  setting  apart  of 
one  day  in  seven  as  free  from  secular  labor  as 
far  as  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  permit. 


This  is  the  written  and  unwritten  law  of 
these  United  States,  and  as  we  are  the  hosts  in 
this  great  Fair,  we  may  properly  inform  our 
guests  that  we  wish  them  to  be  at  home  and 
enjoy  themselves  subject  only  to  those  laws  and 
customs  which  we  have  found  to  be  salutary. 

As  the  leading  thought  of  such  an  Exposition 
is  its  educational  value,  we  may  offer  an  orderly 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  as  a  good  object 
lesson  which  we  deem  worthy  of  study  and 
imitation.  The  well  being  of  our  people  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  sobriety,  the 
virtue,  the  cheerfulness  and  the  health  which 
come  from  taking  work  and  pleasure  in  proper 
proportions  and  from  that  sobriety  of  mind 
which  is  fostered  by  the  public  worship  of  God 
and  the  social  fellowship  and  works  of  mercy 
fostered  by  keeping  the  Lord’s  day. 

The  only  consideration,  aside  from  the  possi¬ 
ble  increase  of  revenue,  which  we  have  regarded 
as  demanding  attention  is  the  claim  that  the 
wage  earner  cannot  otherwise  enjoy  its  privi¬ 
leges.  Our  leading  business  houses  will  grant 
either  a  Saturday  half  holiday  or  a  vacation  of 
one  or  more  weeks  to  their  employes  and  the 
evenings  promise  to  he  most  attractive.  Those 
who  come  from  a  distance  will  plan  to  spend 
from  three  days  to  a  month  as  our  guests. 
They  will  not  be  profited  and  most  of  them  we 
believe  will  not  elect  to  go  to  the  Fair  each 
day.  The  one  day  in  seven  will  give  added 
strength  and  relish  to  the  remaining  time. 

Sabbath  keeping  is  not  a  harsh  tradition  of 
an  age  that  knew  not  rational  enjoyment,  but 
a  kind  law  of  him  who  knew  man’s  constitu¬ 
tion  and  needs,  and  has  had  the  endorsement 
of  him  who  beyond  all  others  has  given  us 
abundant  life.  Frank  S.  Fitch, 

Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Chnrch. 


The  Sunday  opening  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  would  be  more  than  a  local  calim- 
ity.  Inasmuch  as  both  the  state  and  the  nation 
have  indorsed  the  Exposition  by  appropriations, 
it  would  be  an  official  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship  is 
no  longer  an  American  institution.  The  plea 
in  favor  of  working  men  is  dust  thrown  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  by  those  who  desire,  for 
purposes  of  financial  gain,  to  have  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  open.  It  is  well-known  that  the  working 
men  did  not  improve  their  opportunity  to  at- 
tned  the  World  s  Fair  at  Chicago  on  Sundays, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  work¬ 
ing  men  of  Buffalo  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  have  expressed  any  desire  to  have  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  open  on  Sunday.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  opportunity  for  gate 
receipts  and  Sunday  excursions  are  the  chief 
reasons  for  seriously  considering  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  as  a  purely 
business  proposition  it  would  pay  better  to 
have  the  Exposition  closed  on  Sundays. 

A.  H.  Whitford, 

Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 


The  Temple  of  Music  is  octagonal, 
occupying  a  plot  of  ground  one  hund¬ 
red  and  fifty  feet  square.  In  this 
noble  building,  which  contains  2,200 
seats,  concerts  of  various  kinds  will 
be  given  twice  every  day.  It  will 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC. 

To  many  of  our  readers  this  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  will  be  the  centre  of  chief  interest  with 
regard  to  the  Exposition.  The  building  is  one 
of  the  most  artistic  of  all  on  the  grounds,  and 
its  situation  is  especially  calculated  to  give 
delight  to  those  who  approach  the  main  group 
of  buildings  by  way  of  the  Fore-coart  and  the 
Esplanade.  With  the  Ethnology  building  of 
similar  general  design,  which  stands  over 
against'  it  with  the  monumental  fountain  be¬ 
tween,  it  marks  the  entrance  to  the  Oourt  of 
Fountains,  where  on  either  side  stand  the 
Machinery  and  Transportation  Hall  and  the 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Buildings. 


contain  one  of  the  finest  church  organs  in  the 
world  (built  by  Emmons  Howard  of  Westfield, 
Mass. ),  and  organ  recitals  will  be  given  by  prom¬ 
inent  organists.  An  interesting  feature  will  be  a 
musical  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  which 
school  children  will  participate. 

In  July  a  notable  meeting  of  the  Saengerfest  will  be 
held  in  this  hall.  It  is  expected  that  a  great  chorus 
of  children  will  be  beard  in  one  or  more  concerts, 
not,  however,  in  this  Music  Hall,  which  is  too 
small  for  the  numbers  expected,  but  in  the  Sta¬ 
dium,  pictures  of  which  have  already  been  seen  in 
this  paper. 
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THE  INTERS ATIOSAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  24,  1901. 

JESUS  CRUCIFIED  AND  BURIED. 

The  place  where  oar  Lord  was  cracified  is 
not  certainly  known.  It  was  oatside  of  the 
city  (Heb.  liii.  12),  yet  near  it  (verse  20),  on 
a  frequented  .oad  leading  into  the  country 
(Mark  xv.  21).  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Roman  custom.  Though  certainly  not  a  hill, 
as  pictures  generally  represent,  it  was  a  slight 
eminence  of  a  rounded  form,  from  whence 
came  the  name ;  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  this  was  au  allusion  to  the  skulls  of 
former  executed  criminals  still  lying  there ;  the 
Jews  would  never  have  permitted  the  remains 
of  the  dead  to  lie  unburied. 

It  was  now  about  9  o’clock  of  a  warm  April 
morning  (according  to  the  reckoning  of  late 
quite  generally  adopted,  April  7,  A.  D.  30),  and 
Jesus  was  led  forth  to  be  crucified.  Perhaps  it 
was  b;  way  of  striking  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  Jewish  mob  which  had  so  masterfully 
overcome  the  wishes  of  their  governor,  that 
Pilate  had  given  orders  for  the  execution  of 
two  condemned  robbers.  The  procession,  there¬ 
fore,  consisted  of  three  condemned  men  carry¬ 
ing  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  to  snffer> 
the  soldiers  guarding  them  in  front  and  on 
either  side,  and  a  great  crowd  constantly  aug¬ 
mented  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear.  There  were  others  than  the 
rabble  in  the  crowd  now ;  many  of  Jesus’  friends 
were  there  (Luke  xxiii.  27),  but  at  this  stage 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  rescue. 

Between  the  two  robbers,  Christ,  the  King 
of  men,  was  given  the  position  of  pre-eminence 
in  suffering  and  shame,  enduring  that  “most 
cruel  and  base  punishment,  ’  ’  as  Cicero  calls  it, 
which  was  never  indicted  except  on  slaves  and 
the  worst  of  criminals.  It  was  a  Jewish  (not 
a  Roman)  custom  to  give  to  those  who  were 
about  to  undergo  this  dreadful  death,  a  stupi- 
fying  potion,  decocted  from  narcotic  plants, 
and  there  was  a  society  of  benevolent  and 
wealthy  women  who  made  it  their  concern  to 
see  that  this  potion  was  never  wanting.  It 
was  of  this  decoction  that  Jesus  would  not 
drink  (Mark  xv.  23).  He  would  endure,  in 
full  consciousness,  all  that  was  laid  upon  him. 

Four  soldiers  would  be  required  to  perform 
the  act  of  crucifixion;  perhaps  there  were  four 
for  each  cross.  The  clothes  of  the  sufferers 
belonged  by  immemorial  custom  to  their  execu¬ 
tioners.  Those  of  Jesus  they  began  by  divid¬ 
ing  into  four  parcels,  casting  lots,  Mark  tells 
ns,  who  should  take  what;  casting  a  special  lot 
for  the  tunic,  the  inner  garment,  which  was 
more  costly  than  usual,  being  woven  in  one 
piece,  like  that  of  the  high  priest. 

The  excited  tumult  attending  the  act  of  cru¬ 
cifixion  had  subsided.  As,  their  partition  of 
the  clothing  ended,  the  soldiers  sat  and 
watched  him  (Matt,  xxvii.36),  those  who  up  to 
this  time  had  with  agonized  hearts  been  be¬ 
holding  from  afar  (vs. 55)  now  drew  near  and 
stood  close  beside  the  Gross.  And  now  follows 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  revelations  of 
the  human  heart  of  our  Lord.  For  the  last 
time  we  are  admitted  to  that  unspeakably 
sacred  fact  in  his  human  life,  his  relations 
with  his  mother.  We  have  seldom  seen  her 
since  that  time,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  when  with  infinite  tenderness  he 
severed  the  close  tie  which  bad  hitherto  bound 
them  together,  and  called  her  to  a  still  more 
precious  fellowship,  in  self-renunciation  (John 
ii.  4).  Now,  in  the  moment  of  her  bitterest 
pain,  comes  her  unspeakable  reward.  Even 
in  the  hour  of  death,  when  a  boundless  and 
all-embracing  love  was  shown  in  the  act  of 


death  for  a  lost  world,  she  has  her  own  personal 
part  in  his  love.  He  thinks  upon  her,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  sacred  right  of  her  motherhood,  is 
moved  not  only  by  the  knowledge  that  her 
grief  is  like  no  other  grief,  but  also  by  a  deep 
solicitude  for  her  earthly  welfare,  and  performs 
for  her  the  last  act  of  a  true  Son,  in  providing 
for  her  future.  He  does  it  in  the  way  that 
can  best  solace  her  sad  heart,  by  giving  her  to 
the  disciple  whom  he  especially  loves. 

THE  LESSON. 

Luke  xxiii.  44-53. 

Golden  Text.— Christ  died  for  our  sins  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scriptures. — 1  Oor.  iv.  3. 

It  seems  wise  in  this  instance  as  occasionally 
heretofore  to  abandon  the  treatment  of  verse  by 
verse  and  treat  the  passage  as  a  whole.  To 
single  out  these  few  verses  from  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  is  to  give  no  adequate  notion  of  this  cen¬ 
tral  event  of  history.  To  treat  the  entire 
passage  textually  would  make  the  lesson  in¬ 
definitely  long. 

After  the  farewell  to  his  mother  followed 
three  hours  of  darkness  and  of  silence,  broken 
by  one  utterance  of  unutterable  anguish  (Matt, 
xxvii.  45,  46).  It  was  when  this  soul  agony 
was  past  that  he  became  conscious  of  bodily 
pain,  and  said,  ‘  ‘  I  thirst,  ’  ’  not  as  giving  way 
to  weakness,  but  “knowing  that  all  things 
are  now  finished,  ’  ’  his  ministry  to  the  world 
ended.  We  are  not  told  who  they  were  who 
“put  a  sponge  full  of  the  vinegar  upon  hyssop 
and  brought  it  to  his  mouth, ’’ whether  the 
soldiers  or  bis  friends. 

Having  shown  by  receiving  the  vinegar  that 
life  was  not  exhausted  by  suffering,  he  uttered 
with  a  loud  voice  (Luke  xxiii.  46),  not  like 
that  of  one  dying,  the  words  (John  xix.  30), 
It  is  finished.'  They  were  words  of  triumph,  of 
joy,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  begin 
to  understand.  Finished,  not  only  the  long 
life  of  self-sacrifice,  the  long  separation  from 
his  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  from  the 
glory  he  had  with  him  before  worlds  were,  but 
finished  also  the  power  of  sin,  the  dominion  of 
the  evil  one,  the  separation  between  men  and 
the  Father.  Then,  having  till  this  time  kept 
bis  bead  erect  in  token  of  voluntary  and  con¬ 
scious  acceptance  of  all  that  be  was  enduring, 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  with  the  low  breathed 
words  of  unutterable  joy,  “Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  ’  ’  he  gave  up  bis 
spirit.  Not  as  yielding  to  death;  death  had 
no  power  over  him,  but  as  One  who,  having 
conquered  death,  now  retires  from  the  field  of 
conflict. 

The  majesty  of  this  death  awed  the  Roman 
centurion  and  the  thoughtless  multitude;  the 
one  to  a  recognition  of  divinity  in  the  man 
who  could  thus  die,  the  other  to  a  wordless 
self-condemnation. 

The  priests  and  rulers  (John  xix.  31),  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  had  begged 
Pilate  that  the  sufferers  might  be  put  to  death 
and  not  pollute  the  holy  day  by  dying  and 
being  left  unburied  on  the  Sabbath.  To  this 
Pilate  consented,  and  the  legs  of  the  robbers 
were  broken.  But  when  they  came  to  Jesus  he 
was  dead  already,  and  piercing  his  side  with  a 
lance  to  make  sure,  blood  and  water  gashed  out 
from  the  wound.  Two  members  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin,  Nicodemns  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  had  probably  not  been  summoned  to  the 
meeting  which  condemned  him  (see  lesson  Mar. 
10),  now  went  boldly  to  Pilate,  begged  for  the 
body  of  Jesus,  and  receiving  their  request, 
reverently,  though  hastily,  prepared  the  sacred 
body  and  laid  it  in  Joseph’s  new  tomb.  But 
the  Jews,  remembering  his  words  that  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  went  to 


Pilate  and  begged  that  the  stone  which  closed 
the  sepulchre  might  be  sealed  and  a  watch  set. 
To  this  Pilate  curtly  consented,  and  they  sealed 
the  stone  and  set  their  watch. 

But  the  broken-hearted  disciples  and  the 
women  who  loved  him  forget  his  words  and 
spent  the  Sabbath  in  hopeless  grief. 

THE  SOCRATIC  METHOD  IN  THE  BIBLE 
SCHOOL. 

A-  H.  McKinney,  D  D. 

At  Conventions  of  Bible-school  workers  we 
frequentl;  hear  soul-stirring  exhortations  to 
employ  the  Socratic  method  in  teaching.  Arti¬ 
cles  are  written  and  printed  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  upon  Bible-school  teachers  the  necessity 
for  following  the  Socratic  method  in  present¬ 
ing  the  lesson.  That  neither  the  lecture  method 
on  the  one  hand  nor  the  antiquated  plan  of 
reading  questions  from  the  book  on  the  other 
hand  is  teaching,  all  advanced  workers  agree. 
But  the  Socratic  method!  what  of  that? 

First,  What  is  the  Socratic  method?  Oon- 
cerning  Socrates’s  motive  in  asking  questions, 
it  has  been  said  truly,  “He  considered  it  as  a 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Delphian  god 
to  cross-question  men  of  all  degrees  as  to  their 
knowledge,  to  make  them  conscious  of  their 
ignorance  and  thereby  put  them  in  the  way  of 
becoming  wise.’’  It  is  well  known  that  at  his 
trial,  “he  dwelt  on  his  mission  to  convict  men 
of  ignorance  for  their  ultimate  benefit. ’’  As 
to  his  metbod,  we  know  that  it  was  two  fold, 
viz.  :  destructive  and  constructive.  By  his 
destructive  process  he  brought  the  one  ques¬ 
tioned  to  pass  judgment  on  himself,  and 
brought  him  into  a  state  of  doubt  and  perplex¬ 
ity.  Then  by  his  constructive  process  he  led 
the  willing'learner  to  perceive  the  truth. 

Second,  That  this  method  is  not  applicable 
to  teaching  in  the  Bible-school,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  is  evident.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
the  teacher  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  the 
pupil.  His  very  best  efforts  should  be  exerted 
to  get  the  pupil  to  tell  what  he  knows,  so  that 
he  may  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 
To  expose  one’s  ignorance,  even  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  that  one  to  perceive  the  truth, 
is  a  process  not  at  all  applicable  to  Bible-school 
teaching.  Whether  endless  talking  or  ‘  ‘  Socratic 
irony’’  will  more  quickly  empty  a  Bible-school 
of  adolescents  and  adults  is  a  fair  question. 
While  the  former  has  played  sad  havoc  with 
many  a  school,  perhaps  the  latter  will  act  more 
quickly  and  more  effectively. 

Third,  Not  the  Socratic  method,  but  the 
Pedagogical  method  of  questioning  should  be 
made  use  of.  According  to  this  method,  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  made  clear  and  suggestive.  A 
clear  question  is  one  that  is  so  precise  and 
definite  that  there  is  no  ambiguity  about  it, 
and  that  is  not  susceptible  of  a  number  of 
answers,  any  one  of  which  may  be  correct  or 
incorrect  according  to  the  twist  that  is  given 
to  it.  A  suggestive  question  is  not  one  that 
tells  what  the  answer  is,  but  one  that  stimu¬ 
lates  the  pupil  to  think  and  so  arouses  his  in¬ 
terest  that  he  is  eager  to  give  the  answer.  It 
is  possible  to  so  form  questions  that  pupils  will 
not  only  be  eager  to  show  what  they  know  by 
answering,  but  be  led  on  to  learn  more  and 
more. 

After  the  subject  of  questioning  had  been 
discussed  in  a  conference  of  teachers,  a  young 
man  approached  the  writer  and  said  in  sub¬ 
stance:  “Some  months  ago  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  1  would  stop  lecturing  to  my  class  of 
young  ladies,  and  would  adopt  the  question 
method.  I  have  done  so,  and  have  tried  hard 
to  ask  questions,  but  I  do  not  get  any  answers, 
and  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back 
to  the  old  fashioned  way  of  teaching  the  class 
by  talking  to  the  pupils.  ’  ’ 

Quite  a  long  conversation  followed,  at  the 
close  of  which,  a  lady  who  formed  one  of  a 
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group  that  had  been  interested  listeners  to 
what  was  said,  drew  the  writer  aside  and  said : 

“  Wbat  Mr. - says  is  true,  bnt  I  can  tell  yon 

the  reason  why  the  members  of  his  class  do 
not  answer  his  questions.  ”  She  then  proceeded 
to  explain  that  her  daughter  was  a  member  of 
the  young  man’s  class,  that  he  was  a  sincere 
and  earnest  teacher,  that  in  beginning  his 
lesson  he  would  ask  questions  that  his  pupils 
could  answer  easily,  bnt  that  soon  his  questions 
boeame  such  that  in  trying  to  answer  them  the 
young  women  would  expose  their  ignorance 
and  that  rather  than  do  this  they  would  not 
answer  at  all,  even  when  the  questions  were 
such  that  they  could  give  the  correct  answers 
easily 

Is  there  not  a  hint  here?  There  are  very 
few  persons  who  care  to  have  their  ignorance 
exposed.  Where  is  there  a  young  person  who 
enjoys  being  humiliated  before  others?  There¬ 
fore,  ought  not  the  conclusion  to  be:  All 
questions  in  teaching  should  be  so  put  as  to 
call  forth  what  is  known  by  the  pupils,  and  not 
to  expose  their  lack  of  knowledge. 

Leave  Socrates  among  the  philosophers  where 
he  belongs,  and  let  us  be  wise  in  our  day  and 
generation  in  adopting  the  pedagogical  method 
of  questioning. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev-  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

In  Debt  to  Jesus. 

Mar.  18.  The  cost  of  redemption.  Matt.  37:  29-35;  Tit. 

3:  13.  M. 

19.  For  what  was  the  price  paid?  John  3: 18:10: 10- 18. 

30.  With  what  are  we  redeemed?  1  fet.  1:  18-33. 

31.  The  obliKations  of  love.  John  14:  l.')-24. 

33.  Cancelling:  the  debt.  Matt.  25  :  31-40. 

21.  Offerinn  our  all.  3  Cor.  8: 1-5. 

34.  Topic— What  I  owe  to  Christ.  2  Cor.  8:  ;  1 

Pet.  3:  21-25. 


Those  who  know  Qod  through  Jesus  Ohrist 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  sublimest,  most  in¬ 
spiring  and  alluring  conception  of  God  ever 
made  possible  for  men.  *‘I  and  my  Father  are 
One”  in  Person,  Purpose  and  Power.  “In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  Qod,  and  the  Word  was  God.”  “And 
the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ns  and 
we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  be¬ 
gotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth.”  ‘‘He  that  hath  seen  me”  dwelling 
among  men  hath  seen  God  dwelling  among 
them.  ‘‘He  that  hath  seen  me”  teaching  men 
the  great  truths  concerning  the  King,  the 
Kingdom  and  the  King’s  subjects,  or  children, 
hath  seen  the  Father  teaching.  If  you  have 
felt  my  sympathetic,  patient,  powerful  love  for 
you  and  for  others,  you  have  felt  that  much  of 
God.  “And  this  is  life  eternal  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Ohrist  whom  thou  hast  sent.”  Because  Christ 
was  Qod,  therefore  ‘‘God  was  in  Ohrist.” 

To  Christ  we  owe  three  visions  of  manhood 
and  of  womanhood  which  are  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  for  both  time  and  eternity.  We  are 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  We  have  been 
redeemed  from  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son. 
We  are  now  in  process  of  sanctification  and 
edification  because  of  the  indwelling  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit.  ‘‘Behold  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  ns,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  children  of  God.”  ‘‘Now 
are  we  the  children  of  God,  and  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  bnt  we  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  ”  Whilst  we 
stand  related  to  God  as  children,  we  are  brothers 
to  our  fellow  men,  and  also  co-laborers  with 
God,  in  the  hastening  and  consummation  of 
that  time  when  God’s  will  shall  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  We  are  his  witnesses 
to  proclaim  the  truth.  His  exemplars  to  incar¬ 
nate,  or  embody  it.  His  soldiers  to  conquer 


the  world  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
the  Word  of  God.  Feeling  these  truths,  and 
others  which  are  of  kin  to  them,  and  facing 
the  world  with  its  vast  possibilities  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  let  us  say  as  Peter  to  the  Master  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  ‘  ‘  Lord  it  is  good 
for  ns  to  be  here.”  Not  because  of  any  ease 
we  may  enjoy,  or  honor  we  may  obtain,  but 
because  like  the  Master  whose  we  are  and 
whom  we  serve,  and  obey,  we  may  go  about 
doing  good.  As  the  grave  did  not  end  Christ’s 
life,  so  it  shall  not  end  ours.  ‘‘We  are  joint 
heirs  with  Christ  to  an  inheritance  incorrupti¬ 
ble  and  undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  ’  ’ 
‘‘We  are  kept  by  the  power  of  Qod,  through 
faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the 
last  time.”  ‘‘These  are  they  who  have  come 
up  through  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in 
his  temple.  ” 

There  are  many  objects  whose  value  we  de¬ 
termine  not  by  our  own  knowledge  or  apprecia 
tion  of  their  worth,  bnt  by  what  experts  are 
ready  to  pay  for  them  We  trust  their  judg¬ 
ment  rather  than  our  own.  So  is  it  with 
Redemption  in  and  through  Christ.  It  is  in 
the  light  of  God’s  estimate  that  we  secure  the 
revelation  of  man’s  worth.  ‘‘God  so  loved  the 
world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  ”  ‘‘For 
the  joy  set  before  him,  Christ  endured  the 
Cross,  despising  the  shame.  ’  ’  He  counted  not 
equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  seized  and 
retained,  bnt  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  himself  our  human  frame. 
What  he  surrendered,  as  well  as  what  he  en¬ 
dured  must  be  considered.  We  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  pledge  of  Christ’s  coming  again,  and 
of  the  completion  of  his  work.  In  the  light  of 
what  God  has  given  for  ns,  we  can  best  study 
what  we  ought  to  give  to  him,  that  is  what  we 
owe  him.  It  is  a  debt  we  can  never  pay  either 
by  service  or  sacrifice.  Entire  surrender  best 
expresses  its  meaning.  Now  and  then  one 
meets  debtors  who  have  become  vituperative 
enemies.  Unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations,  they  malign  him  to  whom  they 
are  indebted.  Others  there  are  of  nobler  type, 
who  feeling  that  they  can  never  repay  their 
debt  in  full,  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
remunerate  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  voice  the 
gratitude  which  thrills  their  hearts. 


General  Secretary  J.  W.  Baer  concerning  the 
International  Convention  in  Cincinnati — 

I  wish  you  could  have  bad  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  which  was  mine  recently,  in  meeting 
with  a  throng  of  wide-awake  Christian  En- 
deavorers  in  Cincinnati.  The  Central  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  glowed  with  life  and  enthusiasm, 
a  foretaste  of  what  we  are  to  have  in  larger 
measure  in  July.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  and 
greet  so  many  pastors,  too,  and  without  a 
single  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  were 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  coming  Conven¬ 
tion.  If  any  one  has  any  idea  that  Cincinnati 
does  not  know  that  we  are  coming  in  July,  I 
can  assure  them  that  I  never  visited  a  city  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  Convention  dates  and 
found  as  much  enthusiasm  and  genuine  interest 
as  I  saw  and  felt  the  other  day.  My  hat  is  off 
for  Cincinnati ! 

The  Convention  is  to  begin  Saturday,  July  6, 
and  will  continue  until  Wednesday  night, 
July  10.  Please  note  that  we  begin  on  Satur¬ 
day.  This  is  a  new  plan  for  our  Conventions 
in  this  country,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
successful  and  will  ensure  a  great  day  for  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  churches  Sunday,  July  7.  I  beg  to 
suggest  to  state  presidents  and  secretaries,  and 
especially  to  excursion  managers,  that  all  ex- 
mrsion  trains  be  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  not  later  than  Saturday  morning,  July 
6.  The  opening  meetings  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  will  be  so  attractive  that  if  En- 
deavorers  miss  them,  they  will  always  regret  it. 

We  have  also  asked  the  local  committee  to 
refrain  from  any  committee  work  of  any  kind 
on  Sunday,  July  7  That  means  that  any  per¬ 
sons  arriving  in  Cincinnati  by  rail  after  Satur¬ 
day  night,  July  6,  and  during  Sunday,  July  7, 


and  until  Monday  morning,  July  8,  will  find 
no  one  to  meet  them  at  the  railrMd  stations, 
and  the  hospitality  committee  will  not  make 
assignments  on  Sunday.  In  this  way  we  can 
ensure  the  Endeavorers  of  Cincinnati  that  they 
shall  have  a  full  and  complete  day  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  meetings,  and  that  they  need  have  not 
the  slightest  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  visiting 
Endeavorers  that  day.  Take  fair  and  early 
warning,  then,  every  one,  and  co-operate  with 
ns  in  making  Sunday,  July  7,  a  great  day  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Music  Hall,  with  its  three  auditoriums 
will  be  the  centre  around  which  the  other 
meetings  will  revolve.  1  wish  yon  who  have 
not  already  seen  it  might  see  Music  Hall,  and 
yon  would  appreciate  at  once  what  a  rare 
building  it  is  for  our  purposes.  Then  adjoin¬ 
ing  this  immense  building  are  other  splendid 
meeting-places.  The  speakers  already  engaged 
ensure  a  program  that  is  far  beyond  anything 
that  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to  arrange. 
Just  keep  the  dates  in  mind,  and  remember  the 
Convention  btgins  Saturday,  July  6. 


The  Prayer  Meeting; 


Rev-  C.  L.  Ceirhart. 

For  the  Week  beginning  March  17. 

THE  ONLY  DOOR. 

John  9: 34.  John  1: 1-10,  Ezek.  34. 

‘‘They  oast  him  out”  (John  ix.  84),  the  erst¬ 
while  blind  beggar,  whose  only  Creed  was  ex¬ 
perience  (ix.  2S),  whose  only  learning  w 
grateful  love  (ix.  86-88);  for  the  ecclesiastics 
were  ‘‘worthless  shepherds”  (Zech.  xi.  17) 
and  their  synagogue  was  not  God’s  fold. 

Bnt  the  good  Shepherd  who  “seeks  that 
which  was  lost”  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  16),  welcomed 
him  to  the  fold  of  the  Father’s  love  and  to  the 
life  of  the  soul  (John  x.  10)  that  was  better 
even  than  the  light  of  the  eyes.  The  minister¬ 
ing  shepherd  and  the  plundering  thief  stand  in 
clear  contrast. 

“I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep.”  This  is  one 
of  Christ’s  “verily,  verilies,  ”  those  gems  of 
vital  truth  that  sparkle  in  the  discourses  of 
John.  As  when  later  Jesus  said  to  slow,  care¬ 
ful,  loyal  Thomas,'  ‘I  am  the  way”  (John  xiv. 
6),  so  now  to  this  ignorant  peasant  who  only 
knew  enough  to  see  he  said,  “I  am  the  door.” 
The  only  door — for  Christianity  is  disoipleship 
of  Christ.  It  accords  with  philosophy,  bnt  it 
is  not  philosophy.  It  is  described  in  theology 
but  it  is  not  theology.  It  involves  belief  bnt 
it  is  not  belief.  It  is  expressed  in  worship  bnt 
it  is  not  worship.  It  is  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
perience,  often  most  blessed  experience,  bnt  it 
is  not  experience.  It  is  a  personal  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God  in  Christ.  Its  root  is  trust 
and  self-surrender.  Its  fruitage  is  the  life  of 
service.  Thomas  and  the  beggar  know  no 
other  way.  Paul  and  Apollos  know  hat  no 
other  way  leads  to  life.  “The  heart  makes 
the  theologian.  ’  ’  He  who  knows  enough  to 
love  is  learned  enough  for  disoipleship. 

The  good  Shepherd  is  qualified  by  character 
(John  X.  11),  and  so  bestows  character,  giving 
the  abundance  of  life  (John  x.  10)  which  is 
the  source  of  Godlikeness.  Possession  or  posi- 
iton  might  be  ours  as  the  gift  of  arbitrary 
power  or  law,  through  Creed  or  ritual.  The 
heart  way  leads  to  life.  It  is  a  person  who 
takes  possession  of  the  springs  of  being  and 
makes  a  new  man. 

He  who  enters  by  this  door,  through  loving 
trust  and  loyal  obedience  to  him  who  loved 
him  and  gave  himself  for  him,  is  saved  from 
his  sin  and  lives  and  serves  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  God’s  children,  the  security 
and  the  pasture  of  his  sheep.  The  fold  is  no 
synagogue  of  men  from  which  any  may  drive 
forth,  bnt  the  shelter  of  God’s  love,  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  Christ’s  flock. 

The  best  and  sweetest  flowers  of  paradise 
God  gives  to  his  people  when  they  are  upon 
their  knees.  Prayer  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  — T. 
Brooks. 
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partment 


Rev.  C.  W.  E-  Chapin- 

THE  TUSKEGEE  SEGRO  COSFEREStT 

ThiB  aniqne  and  remarkable  movement  in- 
■titnted  at  Taskegee  has  been  called  the  colored 
man’s  “one  day  in  school  of  all  the  year.’’ 
Sorely  if  there  could  be  more  such  school  days 
with  proportionate  results,  the  future  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  colored  race  in  the  South 
would  be  assured.  The  outcome  of  this  idea 
originated  by  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington 
has  already  wrought  untold  good  to  both  races 
of  the  South ;  for  the  inspiration  and  elevation 
of  the  colored  race  is  as  much  a  blessing  to 
the  white  people  of  the  South  as  to  that  people. 

This  tenth  annual  Conference  at  Tuskegee  has 
been  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  largely 
attended  of  any  of  these  gatherings.  The 
Conference  idea  is  spreading  all  through  the 
South  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  its  upbuilding.  Prof.  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  of  Tuskegee  Normal  Institute  has 
been  for  the  past  four  years  the  ‘  ‘  Conference 
Agent.  ’  ’  The  nature  of  his  work  is  to  travel 
through  Alabama  and  other  states  of  the  South 
and  personally  and  by  correspondence  to  inter¬ 
est  the  students  of  Tnskegee  and  those  who 
have  attended  the  Conference  in  organizing 
Conferences  for  their  own  section;  in  this  way 
he  has  organized  more  than  one  hundred  Con¬ 
ferences  this  year  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Conferences  are  now  in  existence.  Professor 
Jackson  estimates  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  colored  people  in  Alabama  and  more 
than  half  of  them  throughout  the  entire  South 
have  been  benefited  by  the  Conference  idea. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  which  is  a  handsome  brick  structure 
and  will  seat  over  two  thousand  people.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  Principal  Washington, 
who  announced  the  opening  hymn,  “That  Old 
Time  Religion,’’  which  was  sung  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  most  heartily.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Rankin  of  Macon,  Ga.,  read  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lancaster  of  Elmore  County 
offered  prayer.  Then  came  the  singing  of  that 
hymn  which  has  been  sung  at  every  Confer¬ 
ence  BO  far,  “Am  I  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross.  ’’  In 
his  opening  address.  Principal  Washington 
said: 

“Some  of  yon  have  been  at  every  session  of 
this  Conference  and  will  remember  what  we 
have  tried  to  do.  We  have  sought  to  improve 
existing  conditions.  I  hope  yon  have  come  to¬ 
day  to  tell  of  your  conditions,  and  what  yon 
are  doing  to  improve  them.  I  am  frequently 
asked  as  to  some  of  the  results  of  these  meet¬ 
ings.  It  is  often  hard  to  point  out  tangible  re¬ 
sults.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  things 
aooomplished  is  the  spirit  of  hopefnluness  and 
fiaith  in  ourselves.  We  now  have  faith  in  the 
future.  Some  may  think  matters  are  not  very 
encouraging.  I  remember  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
pression  at  the  first  meetings.  The  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  was  dark,  but  now  what  an 
emphatic  contrast.  Those  who  are  here  to-day 
look  as  if  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  For  three 
years  at  the  beginning  of  the  conferences,  the 
people  looked  hungry,  their  clothes  were  poor. 
A  great  change  has  taken  place.  A  spirit  of 
hopefulness  among  a  people  is  a  great  gain. 
If  we  stick  to  things  we  can  do,  and  do  them 
well,  they  will  lead  to  higher  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  things.  Years  ago,  yon  felt  yon  could  not 
live  without  a  mortgage  as  something  to  fall 
back  upon.  Such  men  are  getting  scarce. 
Many  now  have  land  and  many  do  not  mortgage. 
You  can  tell  the  man  that  mortgages  by  his 
crop.  The  store  keepers  can  tell  him.  When 
he  comes  in  at  the  front  door  the  store  keeper 
goes  to  the  back  door.  He  don’t  want  to  see 
the  man  that  has  no  money.  When  he  has  no 
mortgage  the  store  keeper  comes  to  the  front 
and  says,  ‘How  are  yon,  Mr.  Smith?’  He  is 
glad  to  see  him.  Yon  think  it  risky  to  plunge 
in  and  depend  on  yourself,  for  twelve  months 


in  the  year.  We  need  a  spirit  of  self-depend¬ 
ence.  If  we  make  ourselves  conscientious  and 
become  tax  payers,  the  way  that  seems  dark 
will  become  full  of  light.  Let  ns  not  poll  any¬ 
body  down,  but  lift  others  up.  Gotten  has 
brought  a  good  price,  the  temptation  will  be 
to  spend  it  freely  for  things  we  do  not  need. 
The  big  picture  man  is  going  around  among 
yon.  I  have  heard  of  one  poor  old  house  that 
has  thirteen  of  these  big  pictures  in  it,  costing 
about  |8  each.  One  man  paid  |35  for  lightning 
rods  on  a  house  that  was  not  worth  $25.  Some 
rented  houses  have  big  organs  and  pianos  in 
them  with  no  one  who  can  play  them.  Build 
your  house  first.  When  you  have  educated 
your  children  so  they  can  play,  own  your 
house  and  pay  taxes,  then  buy  your  piano  and 
organ.  Then  there  is  the  cheap  clock  man, 
and  the  top-buggy  man.  Don’t  buy  a  top- 
buggy  and  then  have  to  get  a  white  man’s 
mule  to  draw  it.  I  heard  of  a  man,  in  South 
Oarolina,  who  had  $60  left  from  his  cotton 
crop,  after  paying  all  debts,  and  be  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  buy  a  top  buggy,  with  it  and  not 
having  any  mule  or  horse,  he  pulled  in  front 
and  his  son  pushed  behind  to  get  the  boggy 
home.  We  most  stop  this  and  come  right 
down  to  business.  Some  go  off  on  every  excur¬ 
sion  that  comes  along.  The  excursion  is  a 
curse  to  our  people.  If  you  have  got  a  minis¬ 
ter  that  encourages  these  things  get  rid  of  him. 
The  railroads  will  treat  ns  better  when  we  do 
better  by  ourselves.  We  must  learn  to  stick  to 
one  thing.  It  is  said  that  a  colored  man  can¬ 
not  be  depended  on.  Let  us  see  that  we  carry 
out  our  promises  to  the  very  letter.  When 
yon  get  a  home,  improve  it  and  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive.  Get  rid  of  the  old  notion  that  it  won’t 
do  for  a  colored  man  to  live  comfortably  lest 
some  one  may  think  he  has  got  money.  I  hope 
yon  have  come  here  to  take  something  back 
with  yon.  Be  an  agent  and  carry  back  with 
yon  what  yon  have  gained  and  spread  it  among 
your  neighbors.  In  proportion  to  your  doing 
this  will  this  meeting  be  made  valuable.  ’’ 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  published  a  very 
full  report  of  this  Conference  and  gave  in  ad¬ 
dition  conversations  with  many  of  the  colored 
farmers  and  their  wives,  and  also  gave  some 
thing  of  Professor  Jackson’s  report.  The  uni¬ 
form  condition  of  progress  and  prosperous 
things  as  shown  in  both  conversations  and  re¬ 
port  is  most  encouraging.  Mr.  R.  G.  Bedford 
in  that  article  says : 

“Wherever  the  influence  of  the  Conference 
has  been  felt,  the  one  room  cabin  has  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared,  though  often  through  the 
poverty  of  the  people  the  added  room  is  only 
a ‘lean-to,  ’  made  of  logs  or  slabs.  Many  of 
the  houses  that  have  been  built  during  the  last 
nine  years  are  beautiful  cottages,  of  five  and 
six  rooms,  built  after  plsms  furnished  the  farm¬ 
ers,  at  the  Conference.  By  the  distribution  of 
literature  and  seeds  the  family  garden  bsu9  be¬ 
come  almost  universal.  The  cow,  the  pig  and 
poultry  have  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  along  with  the  raising  of  com,  syrup, 
potatoes,  frait  and  other  food  supplies.  It  has 
taught  them  most  impressively  the  value  of 
owning  land  and  so,  stimulated  them  in  the 
purchase  of  it  that  each  year  the  reports  made 
indicate  thousands  of  acres  purchased  and  paid 
for.  Mortgages  have  been  much  reduced,  bet¬ 
ter  preachers  and  teachers  secured,  sectarian¬ 
ism  lessens^  the  school  terms  lengthened  and 
better  relations  established  between  the  races. 
Another  marked  effect  of  the  Conference  has 
been  the  springing  up  of  farmers’  institutes 
and  annual  county  fairs.  These  are  coming  to 
be  quite  common  and  their  exhibits  show  a 
wonderful  growth,  in  diversified  farming,  im¬ 
proved  stock,  food  supplies  and  products  of 
the  home,  sewing,  cooking,  preserved  and 
canned  f raits.  ’  ’ 

These  Conferences  have  also  aroused  the 
wives  and  the  daughters  of  these  farmers,  and 
they  have  become  most  efiScient  laborers  to¬ 
gether  with  the  husband  and  father.  These 
Conferences  local  and  general  feel  their  influ¬ 
ence.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  talk  with 
farmers  owning  splendid  farms  of  from  one 
hundred  even  to  one  thousand  acres,  and  who 
were  raising  a  variety  of  crops. 

The  Gommitee  on  Declarations  gave  a  well 
considered  report  of  fundamental  principles 
before  the  Conference,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted.  Among  them  are:  to  encourage  the 
buying  of  land,  the  building  of  better  sohool- 
honses,  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term. 


the  doing  away  of  sectarian  prejudice,  a  rigid 
observance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  holding 
of  community  and  county  fairs,  the  holding  of 
Farmers’  Institutes  and  Conferences,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  better  and  more  comfortable  homes. 

Among  the  speakers  at  this  Conference  were 
President  Meserve  of  Shaw  University,  Bishop 
Grant  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  among  visitors,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Chestnut,  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  ‘Bishop 
Turner,  Bishop  Tyree  and  Dr.  L.  B.  Scott. 

A  barbecue  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  at  which  one  thousand  pounds  of  meat, 
with  plenty  of  bread  and  coffee  was  served. 
Twenty  states  and  two  territories  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  twenty-five  hundred  people  who 
were  in  attendance. 

HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAI.  SEMINARY. 

This  is  the  busy  part  of  a  very  prosperous 
and  encouraging  year  at  Hartford.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  institution  has  the 
enrollment  of  students  been  so  large  and,  in 
spite  of  severe  assaults  by  “grip,”  the  work 
has  gone  steadily  on.  Just  now  the  lecture 
season  is  upon  us.  Prof.  R.  M.  Wenley  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  delivering  a  short 
course  upon  The  Progress  of  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  with  Some  Reference  to 
Theology.  The  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach  of  New 
York  and  the  Rev.  C.S.  Sanders  of  Anitab  have 
just  completed  lectures  on  missions,  the  former 
upon  Mission  Study  in  the  Home  Church,  and 
the  latter  upon  The  Raising  up  of  a  Native 
Ministry. 

These  missionary  lectures  have  been  right  in 
line  with  Hartford’s  most  distinctive  advance 
this  year,  a  forward  step  in  missionary  educa¬ 
tion.  Never  before  has  it  been  possible  to 
offer  such  varied  attractions  to  the  student  of 
missions  or  to  give  such  an  intimate  and  valu¬ 
able  acquaintance  with  mission  life  and  work. 

New  courses  for  the  study  of  missions  are 
now  open  to  both  regular  and  special  students. 
These  cover  the  theory  of  missions  from  both 
the  ecclesiastical  and  biblical  point  of  view ; 
the  history  of  missions  in  a  general  way,  and 
in  a  specific  way  in  seven  fields,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  missions.  In  addition  a  grammatical 
and  literary  knowledge  of  twelve  missionary 
languages  is  possible.  Thus  the  whole  range 
of  missions  is  covered  as  never  before. 

In  addition  to  these  new  courses,  there  ar 
during  the  year  many  lectures  upon  topics 
connected  with  missions.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  recognized  authority  in  the  subject,  has 
a  regular  course  with  the  Seniors.  Special 
lectures  of  a  very  practical  sort,  such  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  letter,  are 
given  from  time  to  time  by  prominent  men. 
An  adequate  endowment,  recently  secured,  will 
enable  the  Seminary  to  add  much  to  this  feature 
of  the  work  in  the  future.  Returned  mission¬ 
aries  also  address  the  students  as  opportunities 
aries.  Already  this  jear  Dr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Mr.  Roberts  of  China  have  de¬ 
livered  addresses.  Thus  the  students  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  vital  questions  of 
the  mission  fields  and  with  the  representatives 
of  the  church  in  those  fields. 

The  pride  of  Hartford  Seminary  is  its  large, 
convenient  and  up  to  date  library.  Upon  its 
shelves  may  be  found  at  'east  eight  thousand 
distinctly  missionary  works  These  include 
the  magnificent  collection  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son.  A  new  endowment  makes  possible  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  part  of  Hartford’s  missionary 
equipment. 

With  this  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
Faculty,  Hartford  seems  to  be  in  a  situation 
to  do  good  service  for  the  church  in  its  mission¬ 
ary  interests,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  gave  $250,000 
last  year  to  Brown  University,  has  offered  to 
increase  that  amount  to  $500,000  provided  that 
the  recent  endowment  of  $1,000,000  is  increased 
to  $2,000,000. 
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MOUNTAIN  AND  PRAIRIE. 


By  Amos  R.  Wells 
Where  narrow  little  valleys  snugly  He 
In  quietness, 

Where  green  New  England  mountains  touch  the  sky 
With  tott  caress, 

There,  chafing  in  a  narrow  round  of  toil. 

Rock-hard  of  face, 

A  gloomy  farmer  longs  for  prairie  soil 
And  prairie  space. 

Where  all  the  world  is  empty  of  a  tree 
To  fieck  the  sky. 

Where  far  and  far  as  weary  sight  may  see 
The  levels  He, 

There,  languishing  beneath  the  wheeling  sun,— 

So  vast,  so  still,— 

An  exiled  woman  longs  forone— just  one— 

New  England  hill. 


Two  prayers  unanswered  !  Where  exchange  of  ills 
Were  rose  for  rue ; 

And  that  is  why  I  think  that  Heaven  has  bills. 

And  prairies  too ! 


—Selected. 


AS  TO  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  first  number  of  The  Anti-Suffragist,  a 
small  four  page  sheet,  has  made  its  appearance. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  Association 
of  this  city,  and  though  it  begins  modestly  it 
promises  to  increase  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
infinence,  if  editorial  ability  is  a  fair  basis  of 
judgment.  The  opening  article  which  differs 
in  form  from  the  others  only  in  having  no 
title,  for  all  are  unsigned,  is  a  serious,  digni¬ 
fied  and  very  intelligent  brief  discussion  of  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
movement.  The  Passing  of  Woman  Suffrage  in 
Australia  and  Woman  Suffrage  and  the  British 
Parliament  are  careful  and  very  intelli¬ 
gent  discussions  of  two  critical  points  in  the 
Woman  Suffrage  agitation,  the  latter  being 
founded  on  an  article  by  Mrs.  John  Richard 
Green  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  last  May. 
The  remaining  papers  are  short,  spicy  and  mildly 
satirical,  especially  the  brief  psuragraph  which 
adduces  as  “a  million  square  miles  of  object 
lesson,"  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  suffrage.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  stock  grievance  of  the 
Suffragists  is  that  "The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  given  the  suffrage  to  the  ignorant 
freedmen,  but  denies  it  to  the  intelligent  white 
women  of  the  land."  Apparently,  says  the 
Anti-Suffragist,  they  need  to  be  told  that  the 
Government  has  tried  to  give  the  suffrage  to 
the  freedmen,  but  has  failed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  freedmen  are  not  strong  enough 
to  maintain  their  own  rights.  A  greater 
power  than  they,  the  banded  white  men  of  th* 
South,  have  determined,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  colored  men  shall  not 


r  Spring  Medicine 

I  There's  no  season  when  good  medicine  is  so 
much  needed  as  in  Spring,  and  there’s  no  medi¬ 
cine  which  does  so  much  good  in  Spring  as  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

Don’t  put  off  taking  it  till  your  health  tone  gets 
too  low  to  be  lifted. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  \ 

Will  give  you  a  good  appetite,  purify  and  enrich  | 
your  blood,  overcome  that  tired  feeling,  give  you 
mental  and  digestive  strength  and  steady  nerves.  . 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  HOOD’S,  the  best  medicine 
money  can  buy.  It  is 

Peculiar  to  Itself 

Bad  Feelings  In  Sprlna—^'  In  the  spring  I  was  feel¬ 
ing  very  badly.  My  blood  was  very  poor.  I  began 
taking  Hood's  Sarsajutrilla.  It  did  me  much  I 
good.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  spring  medicine 
and  recommend  it  to  all  sick  and  suffering.”- 
Ethkl  L.  Bkan,  Ilaton  Center,  N.  H.  I 


.  BewAiiE  OF  Imitations. 


LEA  &  PEMINS* 
SAUCE 

^Figinai  and  Genuine  WorcestersW*"®' 

Club  men  and  all  good  livers  appreciate 
the  appetising  relish  given  to  Oyster- 
cocktailS;  Welsh  rarebits.  Lobster  Newburgh 
and  ail  dishes  flavored  with  this  sauce. 

SIGMATUMB  John DuncanSonsi 

on  every  ooMo  n/rt*/  Ae£/iT3-McwYONK.\ 


vote  to  any  extent  that  would  affect  the  elec¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  striking  object-lesson  for 
those  who  propose  to  try  the  experiment  of 
giving  the  suffrage  to  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  even  less  able  than  the  freedmen  to  main¬ 
tain  such  a  right.  The  question  of  the  suffrage 
is  too  intimately  related  to  the  well  being  of 
the  family  not  to  have  a  strong  bearing  upon 
religious  interests 


SCARLET  FEVER 

"The  coachmen  were  kept  busy  responding 
to  calls  for  new  prescriptions  for  the  little 
patient,  and  men  were  sent  several  times  twelve 
miles  away,  for  drugs  and  for  culture  tubes." 

So  read  the  newspaper  and  the  question  arose 
in  my  mind:  Did  the  little  one  die  of  scarlet 
fever,  or  was  its  death  the  result  of  drugs  ad¬ 
ministered  to  it? 

Scarlet  fever  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  common  to 
children,  and  jet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  can  be  cured  with  very  simple  remedies,  pro¬ 
vided  the  child’s  strength  is  not  or  has  not 
been  too  much  undermined  by  drugs.  More 
die  from  the  effect  of  drugs,  than  they  do  from 
scarlet  fever  or  other  diseases  common  to 
children  I 

In  most  cases,  nature  needs  only  a  very  little 
assistance  in  her  efforts  to  overcome  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  that  end  remedies  not  too  power¬ 
ful  should  be  given.  A  wise  physician  will  be 
very  careful  not  to  weaken  the  system  or  de¬ 
prive  the  little  one  of  its  vital  strength,  and 
will  prescribe  only  just  enough  medicine  to 
assist  nature  in  its  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
disease. 

I  hope  the  following  recital  of  facts  will 
serve  to  enlighten  those  physicians  (their  name 
is  legion)  who  make  use  of  large  doses  of 
powerful  drugs  in  their  efforts  to  overcome 
scarlet  fever  and  similar  diseases.  If  they  can 
be  induced  to  employ  more  simple  and  less 
harmful  remedies,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
nocent  children  will  be  spared,  and  the  hearts 
of  parents,  instead  of  being  crushed  with  grief, 
will  burst  forth  with  joy,  and  they  will  sing 
new  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Master  I 

But  to  my  story. 

Prior  to  the  election  of  President  Lincoln, 
my  home  for  several  years  was  in  a  village 
"Down  South"  of  about  two  thousand  people. 
One  of  my  near  neighbors  had  an  only  child,  a 
most  winsome  and  lovely  daughter  six  years  of 
age,  who  became  a  great  pet  of  mine.  She 
never  seemed  more  happy  than  when  on  seeing 
me  passing  her  father’s  house,  she  would  run 
out,  take  my  hand  and  walk  a  little  way  with 
me.  We  became  great  lovers  and  great  friends  I 

On  one  occasion  on  returning  to  my  home 
after  a  week’s  absence,  almost  the  first  words 
that  greeted  me  were,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  are  in 
great  distress,  little  May  has  the  scarlet 
fever;  the  people  here  are  terribly  soared  as 
the  disease  always  proves  fatal.  Not  a  soul 
except  the  doctor  has  ventured  to  call  there 
since  May  was  taken  ill.  I  hope  yon  will  go 
to  see  them  as  soon  as  yon  have  had  your  sup¬ 
per.  I  would  have  gone  in  but  was  afraid  on 
account  of  the  baby,  ’  ’  then  six  months  old. 


A  little  after  7  o’clock  P.  M.  I  was  at  the 
bedside  of  the  suffering  one,  who  seemed  to  me 
to  be  very  much  emaciated  and  almost  burning 
up  with  fever.  Her  throat  was  very  sore  and 
her  breath  offensive.  Her  parents,  utterly 
worn  out  with  anxiety  and  loss  of  sleep,  were 
I  soon  persuaded  to  let  me  take  care  of  little  May, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
came  they  should  retire  to  their  room  and  try 
and  get  sleep. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  doctor  came  in,  exam¬ 
ined  his  patient,  said  a  few  half-way  encour¬ 
aging  words  to  the  parents,  and  then  to  my 
horror,  made  up  twelve  powders  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  grains  each,  which  were  to  be  given 
the  little  one — one  every  hour.  He  proposed 
giving  her  one  of  the  powders  then  and  there, 
whereupon  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  sit 
up  and  watch  the  child  the  night  through,  and 
if  it  made  no  difference  I  would  like  to  give 
the  powders  every  even  hour,  and  would  begin 
at  8  o’clock,  then  only  twenty  minutes  away. 
The  doctor  said  that  would  do  and  left.  1  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  hall  and  to  the  outer  door 
and  asked  him,  "What  do  yon  think?  Will 
May  recover?"  He  replied, "She  may  do  so, but 
I  think  it  extremely  doubtful ;  she  has  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  its  most  malignant  form.  Let  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  have  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  all  the 
rest  they  can  get.  They  will  need  it  for  if 
May  dies,  as  1  fear  she  will,  it  will  almost  kill 
them.  I  will  look  in  again  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  ’’  I  returned  to  the  sick  room  and  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  to  retire  at  once.  This 
left  me  alone  with  the  sick  child  and  the 
twelve  powders,  and  then  came  the  question, 
Shall  I  give  her  the  powders?  After  battling 
with  myself  for  a  few  minutes  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  powders  were  given.  May 
would  surely  die.  She  was  already  too  en¬ 
feebled  to  stand  the  strain  of  taking  so  many 
big  doses,  and  I  decided  to  take  upon  myself  a 
fearful  responsibility.  I  would  not  give  the 
powders  but  would  try  another  remedy,  one 
that  I  had  used  and  seen  used  with  good  effect 
in  similar  cases. 

I  called  up  the  old  black  cook,  a  trusted 
slave,  to  bring  me  a  cup  of  molasses  and  a 
smoked  ham. 

She  skinned  the  ham  and  when  the  clear 
white  fat  meat  was  exposed,  she  cut  it  into 
thin  slips  and  thicker  pieces,  which  I  intended 
to  use  in  laving  or  rubbing  little  May’s  entire 
body.  By  this  time,  8  o’clock  had  arrived.  I 
took  up  one  of  the  powders,  flipped  it  into  the 
fire,  and  then  taking  a  little  molasses  in  a  tea¬ 
spoon,  1  gave  it  to  my  patient,  and  thereafter 
as  each  hour  came  round,  if  little  May  was 
awake,  I  gave  her  a  very  little  molasses  and 
flipped  the  powder  into  the  fire  taking  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  place  each  empty  paper  on  the  mantle- 

For  General  Debility 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phospbate. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Severance,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  says 
“For  years  1  have  prescribed  it  in  general  debility, 
nervous  exhaustion  and  insomnia,  with  the  happi¬ 
est  results.” 
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piece  S8  evidence — if  needed— that  all  the 
powers  had  been  used. 

The  first  pcwder  dispcsed  of,  I  began  nsing 
the  clear  white  fat  cf  the  smoked  ham,  by  nib¬ 
bing  May’s  throat,  the  palms  of  her  hands  and 
the  soles  of  her  feet.  After  robbing,  I  encir¬ 
cled  her  throat  with  a  cravat  or  cloth  lined  on 
the  inside  next  the  skin  with  thin  slips  of  fat, 
and  also  kept  plasters  of  fat  on  her  hands  and 
feet,  and  then  patting  my  hand  onder  the  bed 
oovering  I  robbed  her  entire  body  from  head 
to  feet  with  pieces  of  fat. 

Her  fever  was  so  high  and  her  body  so  hot, 
I  ooold  almost  feel  the  fat  sizzle.  After  these 
robbings,  there  woold  be  nothing  left  in  my 
hand  except  a  small  debris  of  spongy  sobstance 
from  which  all  fat  or  oil  had  been  extracted. 
Every  time  I  laved  her  body  with  this  fat,  the 
fever  woold  go  down. 

Occasionally  I  woold  change  the  cravat  of 
fat  aroond  her  throat  and  pot  on  a  fresh  one. 
Those  removed  woold  be  almost  as  offensive  to 
smell  as  her  breath,  bat  before  morning  her 
throat  was  greatly  relieved  and  her  breath  as 
well  as  the  cravats  moch  less  offensive.  The 
doctor  came  next  morning  before  Mr  and  Mrs. 
F.  were  op  He  examined  his  patient,  spoke 
of  the  wonderfol  change  for  the  better  and  said 
the  medicine  was  doing  her  so  moch  good  he 
woold  continoe  it,  and  to  my  dismay  he  made 
op  foor  more  powders  to  be  given  an  hoor  apart 
and  then  left. 

I  was  nearly  worn  oot  with  my  night’s  vigil, 
bat  realizing  that  I  ooold  not  safely  leave  ontil 
those  foor  powders  were  disposed  of.  I  brooght 
to  bear  a  little  will  power  and  decided  to  re¬ 
main  ontil  the  doctor  came  again  at  noon.  As 
little  May  woold  take  her  medicine  from  me 
withoot  the  slightest  protest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
allowed  me  to  prepare  and  give  it  to  her,  and 
in  soch  preparation  I  sooceeded  in  dipping  the 
powder  into  the  fire  withoot  being  oanght  at  it. 

The  doctor  came  at  noon,  and  expressing  his 
delight  at  the  wonderfolly  good  effect  of  his 
medicine,  said  she  was  doing  so  well  she  woold 
not  need  any  more  of  it,  and  to  my  intense  re¬ 
lief  he  went  away  withoot  leaving  any  medi¬ 
cine.  He  was  no  sooner  oot  of  sight  than  I 
went  to  my  own  home  and  to  bed  and  slept 
straight  throogh  for  sixteen  hoors  withoot 
waking. 

A  few  days  later  little  May  was  qoite  recov¬ 
ered,  and  no  one  the  wiser  regarding  the  great 
responsibility  I  had  taken  on  myself  in  not 
giving  her  the  drags  left  by  her  physician. 

The  following  week,  two  little  girls  living 
in  another  part  of  the  village  were  taken  with 
scarlet  fever.  The  same  physician  was  sent 
for  to  attend  them,  bot  he  was  not  at  his  home, 
having  gone  oot  some  distance  in  the  conntry 
to  see  a  patient  there.  As  the  doctor  on  his 


TX^OULD  you  rather  buy 
~  *  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

Our  "Index”  describes  a//  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


retorn  to  town  woold  pass  my  hoose,  we  were 
reqoested  if  we  saw  him,  to  tell  him  to  come 
at  once  to  the  two  little  girls.  Feeling  greatly 
concerned  aboot  their  fate,  I  decided  that  I 
most  see  and  confess  to  the  doctor  the  coorse  I 
had  pursued  with  his  patient  and  my  friend 
little  May. 

As  the  doctor  passed  my  hoose,  I  called  him 
in  and  taking  him  into  a  private  room  I  told 
him  the  story  above  recited.  He  listened 
patiently  ontil  I  was  qoite  throogh,  and  then 
with  indignant  and  angry  denonciations  assailed 
me  in  langoage  not  pleasant  to  hear. 

Holding  my  own  temper  and  keeping  cool  I 
saw  that  bis  anger  arose  in  great  part  from 
thinking  I  had  spoken  to  others  and  made  pob- 
lio  what  I  had  been  saying  to  him,  and  on  my 
assoring  him  that  I  had  not  and  woold  not 
mention  the  matter  to  a  living  sool,  he  calmed 
down  and  disoossed  the  matter  like  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

On  asking  him  if  in  his  practice  a  child  taken 
with  scarlet  fever  had  ever  recovered,  he  re¬ 
plied  with  considerable  reloctance  that  in  his 
I  experience,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
mild  cases,  the  disease  had  always  proved 
fatal.  I  then  expressed  my  conviction  that  in 
most  cases  they  had  probably  died  from  the 
effect  of  drags  given  in  excess  of  what  was  re- 
qnired  in  assisting  natore  to  throw  off  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
him  a  promise  that  in  the  case  of  the  two 
children  he  was  about  to  visit,  he  would  give 
very  little  medicine  and  rely  chiefly  on  the 
free  use  of  smoked  bam  fat  applied  in  much 
the  same  way  as  had  been  by  me  with  my  lit¬ 
tle  friend  May. 

The  two  little  girls  recovered,  and  before  I 
left  the  Sooth  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  worthy  doctor  bad  built  op  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  always  coring  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  besides,  the  homes  in 
which  children  were  ill  with  that  disease  were 
no  longer  regarded  as  pest-houses  to  be  avoided 
as  one  avoids  the  small  pox. 

Medical  science  has  made  wonderful  advance 
in  these  later  years,  bot  it  may  be  well  for 
physicians  to  remember  the  curative  qualities 
of  smoked  ham  fat  when  applied  to  scarlet 
fever  patients  in  the  manner  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

Why  the  fat  of  smoked  ham  should  be  so 
effective,  I  know  not.  I  only  know  that  in  the 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  that  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation  during  the  past  fifty-five 
years,  the  frequent  robbing  or  laving  of  the 
patient’s  entire  body — from  head  to  feet — and 
continued  applications  of  the  fat  to  the  throat, 
palms  of  bands  and  soles  of  feet,  always  redooes 
the  boming  op  fever  and  in  a  short  time  brings 
the  patient  safely  throogh  the  disease,  provided 
the  patient’s  constitotion  and  vital  strength 
has  not  been  undermined  by  drags  given  in 
soch  quantity  as  to  make  convalescence  im¬ 
possible.  ■  '!  — — — -  t 

The  reading  of  this  story,  if  yon  print  it,  may 
prove  of  valoe  to  some  physicians  who  pre¬ 
scribe  drugs  too  lavishly,  also  to  many  parents 
who  do  not  know  that  the  ’‘burning  op  fever” 
may  be  quickly  reduced  and  in  a  great  measure 
overcome  by  the  free  use  of  smoked  ham  fat 
when  applied  as  herein  told.  W.  H.  W. 


ON  GUARD. 

By  Priscilla  Leonard- 
Yon  have  a  little  prisoner. 

He’s  nimble,  sharp  and  clever ; 

He’s  sure  to  get  away  from  jou, 

Unless  yon  watch  him  ever. 

And  when  he  once  gets  ont,  be  makes 
More  trouble  in  an  hour. 

Than  von  can  make  in  many  a  day. 

Working  with  all  your  power. 

He  sets  your  playmates  by  the  ears. 

He  says  what  isn’t  so, 

And  uses  many  ugly  words. 

Not  good  for  you  to  know. 

Quick,  fasten  tight  the  ivory  gates. 

And  chain  him  while  he's  young  I 
For  this  same  dangerous  prisoner. 

Is  Just— your  little  tongue. 

Sabbath  School  VigUor. 


THE  UTTLE  HEBO  WHO  KNEW  THE  LAW. 

It  was  at  Forty-sixth  streat  and  Vincennes 
avenue  where  the  work  of  excavating  for 
large  flat  boilding  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  Frequently  the  indignation  of  the 
people  living  nearby  has  been  aroused  by  the 
brutalities  visited  upon  the  horses  at  work 
there. 

The  soil  is  of  a  soft,  sandy  character  and  the 
wheels  of  the  wagons  sink  almost  to  the  hobs 
under  the  weight  of  the  loads  carried.  The 
sand  is  dumped  on  a  vacant  lot  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  the  sooth  of  the  place  of  excava¬ 
tion,  and  the  horses  have  suffered  more  at  this 
place  than  at  the  other,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
poll  their  loads  to  the  top  of  the  soft  mound. 

The  other  day,  after  a  wagon  had  deposited 
its  load,  and  for  no  other  reason  save  his  own 
innate  brutality,  the  driver  began  brutally 
beating  his  horses.  Suddenly  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  who, 
with  a  flashing  eye  and  in  a  peremptory  tone 
of  voice,  said: 

”  Stop  whipping  those  horses  I  If  yon  strike 
them  again  I  will  have  you  arrested.  ’  ’ 

The  driver  for  a  moment  was  too  astonished 
to  reply,  for  the  child’s  earnest  determined 
manner  impressed  even  him ;  then  with  an  oath 
at  the  child  he  raised  his  whip  again  to  strike 
his  horses. 


AFTER  THE 
EVENING  OUT 

a  cup  of  Burnham’s  Clam  Bouillon  will 
assure  you  sweet  sleep:  It  will  always  be 
found  a  source  of  delicate  hut  effectual 
refreshment.  All  grocers  and  Druggists. 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CBCC  “Baby’s  clothes  will 
mCC  now  fit  Dollie.” 

Girls  can  (?et  this  beautiful  Life  Site 
Doll  absolutely  Free  for  selling  only 
four  boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  &  Head 
ache  Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box.  Write 
today  and  we  will  send  the  tablets  by 
mail  postpaid;  when  sold  send  us  the 
mnn^  ($1.00)  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Life  Size  Doll  which  is  2H  feet 
high  and  can  wear  babv’sclothea  Dol 
lie  has  an  iDdestructible  Head, Golden 
Hair,  Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Kid 
Colored  Body,  a  Gold  I’lated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  StocUngs,  Black  Shoeaft  wlU 
stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an  exact  re> 
production  of  the  finest  hand  painted 
French  DoU,  and  will  live  in  a  child’s 
memory  long  after  childhood 
have  passed.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 

Doll  Dept  412  New  Haven,  Cona, 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Bast  Cough  Syrup.  Tamtes  Good.  Dse 
in  time.  Sold  by  drugglRtR. 
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THE  EVANGELIST'S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  postage  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

I  {Parties  limited  to  twenty  persons,  conducted  by  the 
abiest  university  lecturers.  General  tours  for  all  cul¬ 
tured  people.  iSpeclal  tours  for  those  having  special 
interests. 

SPECIAL  ART  TOURS 

in  charge  of  weil  known  lecturers  on  art  will  sail  June 
6th  and  3l)th  for  the  Eastern  German  cities,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Paris;  June  19th  for  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Paris;  June  8th  for  Spain,  the  Pyrenees, 
Southern  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Paris.  Tours 
extended  if  desired  to 

ENGLAND  AND  GREECE. 

These  are  the  only  parties  formed  to  study  art  under 
competent  direction.  They  travel  slowly,  comfortably, 
and  unostentatiously. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CENTURY  VACATION  EXCURSION. 

8cotIand,  Fngland,  Ireland,  Belgiiiiii,  France. 

July-August,  1901. 
BEULAH,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

Under  management  of  Frank  C  .Clarl.New  York  City 
Party  organized  and  accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr,  A.  Z 
Conrad,  772  Main  8t.,  Worcester,  Ma  &s. 

$2BO  and  Upwards. 

Write  Dr.  Conrad  for  Program  Book. 


"Look  oat,"  said  the  fearless  child,  as  he 
stepped  nearer.  "I  am  a  member  of  the 
homane  society  and  if  you  beat  those  horses 


to  "he’*  and  some  other  allnsions  to  the  royal 
family.  The  King’s  printers,  Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  were  able  to  begin  supplying 
the  new  editions  in  eight  days  after  the  decree 
bad  been  promulgated. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


THE  ROBIN. 

Emily  Dickinson. 

Tbe  robin  is  tbe  one 
That  Interrupts  the  morn 
With  hurried,  few,  express  reports 
When  March  is  hardly  on. 

The  robin  is  the  one 
That  overflows  the  noon 
With  her  cherubic  quantity. 

And  April  but  begun. 

The  robin  is  the  one 

That,  speechless  from  her  n*-st. 

Submits  that  home  and  certainty 
And  sanctitylare  best. 

—Selected. 


Coaching  Days  in  England  and  Tonrs  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark.  Scotland,  Ireland,  tbe  Rhine,  Switz, 
erland  and  Italy.  Eighth  Season.  Four  Summer  Tonrs. 
Starting  June  27ih,  and  July  10th.  Write  for  circnlars 
to  Honeyman’s  Private  Tours.  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 


ALBERT  A.  LEROY 

Proprietor 


“  BURNSIDE  ” 

For  seventy  years  the  summer-residence  of  the  late 
William  C.  Wallace,  of  Newark,  is  offered  for  sale, 
with  about  36  acres  of  land,  or  part  thereof.  The  bonse 
Is  large  and  snrronndtd  by  thrlfW  old  trees,  with  plea» 
ant  views,  walks  and  drives,  and  fronting  on  mao- 
adamized  road— one  mile  from  Chatham  Station  and  one 
and  threeqnarters  from  Summit  Station  on  the  Morrie 
and  Essex  Railroad.  For  particulars  and  permits  ad* 
dress  EDWARD  H.  LUM,  Chatham,  N.  J.,  or  763  Broad 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


any  more  I’ll  certainly  have  yon  arrested.’’ 

The  blow  did  not  fall.  The  words  "humane 
society”  and  the  child’s  determined  manner 
arrested  tbe  uplifted  arm,  but  in  a  moment 
the  driver  whirled  about  on  the  boy,  and 
swinging  his  whip  in  a  menacing  manner 
shonted  amid  a  volley  of  epithets  directed  at 
the  boy: 

"Get  oat  of  here,  you - little  whelp,  or 

I’ll  wrap  this  whip  around  yon  and  ont  yon 
in  two.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  If  yon  do  it  will  be  the  dearest  blow  yon 
evet  struck,  ’  ’  said  the  nndincbing  child,  '  ‘  for 
I’ll  have  yon  in  jail  where  yon  belong  within 
an  honr.  ’  ’ 

The  moral  force  of  the  child  triumphed  over 
the  bratal  instincts  of  the  man.  With  a  snllen 
oath  the  driver  turned  bis  attention  to  his 
horses,  bat  he  did  not  beat  them  again.— 
Chicago  Tribnne. 

TWO  LITTLE  OLD  LADIES. 

Twlittle  old  ladles— one  grave,  one  gay— 

In  the  self-same  cottage  lived  day  by  day. 

One  could  not  be  happy,  “  Because,”  she  said, 

“So  many  children  were  hungry  for  bread 
And  she  really  bad  not  tbe  heart  to  smile 
When  tbe  world  was  so  wicked  all  the  while. 

Tb  other  old  lady  smiled  ail  day  long 
As  she  knitted  or  sewed  or  crooned  a  eong ; 

“She  had  not  time  to  be  sad,”  she  said. 

“  When  hungry  children  were  crying  for  bread  :  ” 

So  she  baked  and  knitted  and  gave  away. 

And  declared  the  world  grew  better  each  day 
Two  little  old  ladies— one  grave,  one  gay — 

Now  which  do  yon  think  chose  the  wiser  way  ? 


A  Glasgow  servant  girl  went  home  a  few 
evenings  ago  with  her  bead  wrapped  np  in  a 
shawl. 

Her  yonng  mistress  asked  her  what  ailed  her, 
and  was  told  that  she  was  suffering  from  a 
bad  attack  of  toothache,  brought  on  by  sitting 
in  tbe  park. 

"But  you  ought  not  to  sit  on  such  a  cold, 
chilly  night  as  this,"  said  the  mistress.  "Yon 
should  walk  at  a  smart  pace.  ’’ 

The  girl  looked  at  her  a  minute  as  though 
pitying  her  ignorance,  and  then  answered: 

"Yon  canna  coort  right  walking;  you  mast 
sit  doon. ’’ — London  Spare  Moments. 


KI'G  KDWARD  AND  THK  PRA^ER  KOOK. 

Immediately  npon  the  death  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  a  royal  decree  was  issued  ordering  certain 
alterations  in  tbe  prayers,  litanies  and  collects 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  These  were  simply  the 
changing  of  "Queen”  to  "King,”  and  "she” 


MT  PARTY  ON  THE  SNOW. 
Elizabeth  Polhemus. 


OREST  VIEW  SAMATOBICM 
Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,_mt  and  recreation ;  noma 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


Last  week  Thursday  I  gave  a  party,  and  we 
all  had  snob  a  delightful  time  that  I  have  given 
a  party  every  day  since,  from  2  to  4  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  first  day  1  had  only  fifteen  guests ;  now 
I  have  fifty  or  more.  Although  the  trees  have 
been  laden  with  snow  and  ice,  and  the  gronnd 
covered  with  a  cold  white  mg,  I  have  spread 
my  table  under  the  wide- reaching  limbs  of  a 
chestnut- tree.  Great  dainties  for  those  invited 
— cranberries  that  look  very  handsome  on  the 
white  cloth,  golden-yellow  cheese,  ohestnnts 
and  rice,  bread  and  cake  crnmbs. 

First  to  arrive  are  the  sparrows,  eager  for 
the  treat.  Not  a  morsel  have  they  been  able 
to  find  since  the  snow  covered  everything  np. 
Among  them  is  one  little  fellow  who  has  to 
use  his  wing  as  a  orntob,  sticking  the  end  of 
it  down  in  the  snow  to  make  him  stand  np.  ^ 
If  he  tries  to  hop  from  cramb  to  oramb,  he  falls 
over.  His  left  leg  is  broken.  He  can  fiy  all 
right,  bat  when  he  tried  to  perch  on  the  big 
limb  of  tbe  tree  he  torned  a  somersault  and 
fell  on  the  snow. 

Next  come  the  blue  jays,  in  their  magnificent 
coats  of  blue  trimmed  with  black  and  white. 
They  help  themselves  to  cheese  at  once,  pre¬ 
ferring  it  to  anything  on  the  table.  Tbe  spar¬ 
rows  bate  the  smell  of  it,  and  if  they  come 
upon  a  piece,  give  a  quick  hop  backwards. 
Jays  are  greedy.  They  never  fail  to  seize  tbe 
biggest  lump 

The  gray  squirrels  soon  heard  that  all  furred 
and  feathered  folks  were  invited  to  a  party, 
and  came  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  nntil  they 
reached  our  lawn,  then  dashed  across,  going 
straight  for  the  nuts.  Up  as  high  as  I  could 
reach  1  drove  a  nail  in  tbe  tree,  and  hung  by  a 
strong  string  a  piece  of  suet  About  this  the 
tiny  brown  creepers  and  woodpeckers  gather, 
and  peck  for  hours. 

At  this  afternoon  tea  there  is  no  loud  talk¬ 
ing,  only  soft  chirps  of  happiness,  unless  my 
cat  Toots  happens  to  walk  beneath  the  tree. 
Then  they  all  fly  to  tbe  top  of  an  evergreen, 
and  the  blue  jays  call  him  "Thief!  thief!” 
and  the  squirrels  jerk  their  tails  in  wrath,  and 
chatter  hard  and  fast. 

Yesterday  three  crows  as  black  as  tar  backets 
lighted  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  looked  down 
for  a  long  time,  seeming  very  much  amnsed, 
bnt  too  dignified  to  partake  of  the  refreshments. 

I  am  sure,  if  you  try  giving  this  kind  of  U 
party,  you  will  enjoy  it. 


UNIQUE  EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

Out  of  tbe  beaten  track.  Land  of  tbe  Midnight  Sun. 
Rnssia,  Srain,  Art  and  Cathedral  Tour.  Mn»c  Tour, 
including  Myrenth  Festival,  etc.,  1036.  to  $865.  Send  for 
circulars,  stating  preference.  Rsv.  R.  W.  Bxkrs, 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Waterford,  N.  Y 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Werners ville  Sanrarlum. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 


Address  ROB’T.  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


THE  LUXURIOUS  • 
EVERY-DAY  TRAIN 
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California 

THE— - 

Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M. 

VIA 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  System 

THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
'•CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED”  TO 


461  Broadway,  -  Now  York 
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CKurcK  Music 


SINeiKG  IN  CHURCHES. 


John  C-  Havemeyer. 

It  was  my  priyilege  to  attend  recently  a 
meeting  of  the  Methodist  Social  Union  of  New 
York,  held  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel.  After  an 
enjoyable  dinner,  characterized  by  abundance 
without  profusion,  and  which  was  disposed  of, 
therefore,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article  was 
discnssed  under  the  divisions  of  Mnsic  in  the 
Ohnrch,  by  Frank  Damrosch,  Vested  Choirs, 
by  J.  Milton  Cornell  and  Methodist  Hymns, 
by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Buckley.  D.D.  Mr.  Frank 
Moss,  the  President,  also  discussed  the  topic  of 
the  evening  on  general  lines  in  some  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks. 

Mr.  Moss  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
hearty  singing  which  once  characterized  the 
meetings  in  old  Bedford  Street  Ohnrch,  and 
longed  for  the  time«when  there  will  be  general 
and  hearty  singing  in  all  the  churches.  In  an 
address  which  oocnpied  about  an  hour,  and 
which  was  very  interesting,  and  remarkable 
for  the  felicitous  language  in  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  Dr.  Damrosch  advocated  choirs  in 
preference  to  quartettes  and  very  earnestly 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  right  spirit  on  the 
part  both  of  the  choir  and  of  the  members  of 
the  congregation  who  participated,  and  urged 
that  the  language  of  the  hymns  should  be  soul- 
stirring  and  express  the  real  feelings  of  the 
devout.  Mr.  Cornell  championed  vested  choirs 
and  especially  choirs  of  young  children.  His 
commendation  inolnded  and  justified  the  pro¬ 
cessional  and  recessional  hymns  which  are  a 
usual  if  not  an  indispensable  accompaniment, 
and  claimed  that  a  vested  children’s  choir 
which  had  previously  marched  in  and  out  of 
the  room  had  spoken  for  and  vindicated  itself. 
Among  the  reasons  he  gave  to  justify  this  in¬ 
novation,  in  Protestant  and  non-liturgical 
churches,  were  that  nniformity  of  dress  aids 
worship  because  it  is  harmonious  and  does  not 
cause  the  distraction  which  is  felt  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  choir  are  variously  attired,  and  that 
children  of  uniform  height  produce  a  much 
pleasanter  impression.  He  suggested  further 
that  the  vestments  gave  the  children  a  sense  of 
equality  and  destroyed  all  outward  distinction 
which  might  accompany  a  variety  of  dress.  He 
thought  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  children  to 
be  taught  music  and  to  be  participants  in  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  and  that  their  presence  has  the 
effect  of  interesting  their  parents  in  the  church 
services  and  proves  an  attraction  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  generally.  He  also  stated  that  when  the 
Metropolitan  Temple  introduced  a  vested  chil¬ 
dren’s  choir  it  stood  alone  and  was  much  criti¬ 
cized  and  that  now  there  are  ten  such  choirs 
in  churches  in  New  York  City,  and  he  regarded 
this  fact  as  a  vindication  of  the  principle. 

Dr.  Buckley  was  the  last  speaker  and  as 
usual  was  humorous  and  felicitous  in  expression. 
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He  claimed  that  a  recent  Roman  Catholic  Com¬ 
mittee  in  England  has  declared  the  Methodist 
Hymnal  to  be  the  best  coll-'ction  of  any 
Protestant  Church  that  came  into  their  hands 
for  examination,  and  gave  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  are  encountered  by  committees  or  oth¬ 
ers  who  undertake  a  compilation.  He  repeated 
verses,  which  bad  been  omitted  from  hymns  of 
Isaac  Watts  and  others  that  appear  in  the 
Hymnal,  which  certainly  sounded  very  strangely 
and  were  without  the  poetic  skill  and  spiritual 
impress  of  the  verses  printed. 

All  the  speakers  more  or  less  deplored  the 
limited  participation  of  congregations  in  the 
singing  and  sought  a  remedy,  and  I  trust  that 
I  shall  not  be  intrusive  if  after  the  above  in 
trodnction  I  suggest  what  seems  to  me  the  true 
province  of  singing  in  public  worship  and  what 
is  needed  as  to  hymns,  spirit  and  method,  that 
it  may  fulfill  its  true  mission. 

The  first  need  certainly  is  to  have  a  proper 
collection.  I  am  surprised  and  even  amazed  at 
the  character  of  many  hymns  which  appear  in 
the  different  collections,  and  wonder  what  was 
the  standard  which  regnlated  the  selection. 
It  appears  to  me  that  to  be  trne  worship  a 
hymn  should  include  one  of  three  elements, 
viz:  prayer,  praise  or  thanksgiving.  Possibly, 
if  well  guarded,  the  element  of  confession 
might  be  added,  bnt  I  am  donbtfnl.  Hymns 
that  are  in  the  natnre  of  self-exhortation,  of 
exhortation  to  others,  of  appeals  to  sinners, 
or  vagne  meditation  or  refiection,  have  in  my 
judgment  no  right  to  appear  in  collections 
designed  for  congregational  singing.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  hymns  shonld  be  such  as  participants 
in  the  service  can  trnthfally  nse.  They  shonld 
not  simply  embody  one  individnal’s  peculiar 
feelings,  or  fall  to  express  general  conditions 
and  experience.  Above  all,  as  I  think  Dr. 
Damrosch  also  snggested,  they  should  not  be 
mere  intellectnal  compositions,  bnt  should  have 
in  them  heart.  “With  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  ’  ’  and  worship  in  the  form 
■of  song  can  only  be  acceptable  to  God  and  help 
fnl  to  man,  if  it  expresses  the  language  of  the 
heart. 

Before  attending  the  meeting  above  described 
I  carefully  examined  a  Methodist  Hymnal,  and 
found  that  according  to  the  standard  I  have 
suggested  seven  of  the  first  thirteen  hymns  are 
of  donbtfnl  propriety  or  absolutely  nnsnited  to 
public  worship  This  result  seems  to  explain 
the  difficulty  I  have  had  upon  several  occasions  j 
while  in  the  pulpit  to  find  hymns  appropriate 
to  the  service. 

The  fact  is  that  random  poetry  is  often  placed 
in  collections  of  hymns  because  of  some  well 
expressed  thought  or  rbythmio  excellence,  I 
which  features  are  really  a  sobordinate  con-  ; 
sideration.  A  good  man  may  versify  his 
thoughts,  longings,  aspirations  or  meditations 
and  may  express  himself  justly  and  helpfully.  | 
To  read  snou  a  composiion  may  be  very  serv- 1 


ioeable,  but  it  should  not  be  called  a  hymn  and 
sung  by  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  people  as 
an  act  of  worship  in  a  public  congregatiou. 

Surely  the  singing  of  hymns  is  apart  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  which  only  Christians  may  properly 
engage,  and  compilers  of  hymn  books  shonld 
bear  this  in  mind.  Prayer  is  exclusively  the 
privilege  of  a  Christian  or  a  repentant  sinner 
and  so  is  sacred  song.  No  earnest  minister 
would  call  upon  an  nnrenewed  man  and  one 
indifferent  to  spiritual  truth  to  pray,  and  how 
shall  we  justify  the  frequent  invitations  from 
the  pulpit  for  “every  one  in  the  congregation 
to  sing?”  How  can  an  unrepentant  sinner  par¬ 
ticipate  when  such  words  of  adoration,  worship 
and  praise  are  employed,  as  in  the  hymns, 
“Jesns,  Lover  of  my  Soul,’’  and  “Jesns  I  my 
Cross  have  Taken’’:  And  does  not  this  inquiry 
suggest  the  question  whether  a  great  deal  of 
church  singing,  especially  at  prayer- meetings 
and  in  Sunday-schools,  is  not  mainly  for  enter¬ 
tainment  and  to  enliven  the  occasion?  I  do  not 
recall  that  1  have  ever  heard  a  warning  from 
the  pulpit  when  a  hymn  is  given  out  that  sing¬ 
ing  does  not  honor  God  unless  it  is  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  nnderstandiog.  Need  we  wonder 
at  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  church  serv¬ 
ices  and  of  increasing  worldliuess  in  view  of 
the  misapprehension  upon  this  subject,  both 
by  ministers  and  attendants  at  the  churches? 

But  should  not  children  be  encouraged  to  sing 
and  taught  that  it  is  a  duty?  My  reply  would 
be,  No!  unless  they  are  at  the  same  time  taught 
that  sacred  song  is  an  act  of  worship  and  that 
to  be  acceptable  to  God  the  words  should  ex¬ 
press  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Having  this 
conviction,  I  can  but  regard  the  entrance  and 
departure  of  the  children’s  choir,  with  hymn 
singing  upon  this  occasion,  as  positively  irrev¬ 
erent.  The  act  was  spectacular.  The  children 
were  on  exhibition,  and  they  knew  it  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  experience,  for  they  sent  a  request  to 
make  a  second  entrance  and  it  was  granted. 
I  cannot  believe  that  many  of  the  audience 
were  in  a  devotional  frame  of  mind  and  re¬ 
garded  the  songs  as  an  art  of  worship. 

But  what  means  shall  be  adopted  to  increase 
participation  in  this  feature  of  public  worship? 
The  answer  seems  to  me  very  simple.  Increase 
faith,  love  and  joy  in  the  heart  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  will  find  expression  in  testimony  and 
praise.  The  tongue  will  not  be  silent  when 
the  heart  is  full.  Unless  this  primary  need  is 
borne  in  mind  I  believe  that  other  effort ,  which 
would  be  useful  as  supplemental,  will  fail. 

Yonkf.ks,  N.  Y.  March  1801. 
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The  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray- 

We  are  very  glad  to  add  this  week  two  new 
names  to  our  list  of  members : 

Chadsey  Nichols,  twelve  years,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Seward  Elphick,  eleven  years,  Munnsville, 
N.  Y. 

This  week  we  are  to  publish  another  and 
ionger  draf6  of  a  Oonstitution  by  Henry  Jones. 
Those  of  you  who  have  voted  on  the  two  drafts 
which  were  in  the  paper  liked  Henry’s  particu¬ 
larly,  and  as  this  one  includes  most  of  the  good 
points  of  Sheldon  Quid’s  draft  as  well,  let  us 
adopt  this  one,  which  with  a  few  alterations 
will  be  most  satisfactory,  I  am  sure.  It’s  fine 
to  be  really  settled  on  something,  isn’t  it? 
This  draft  came  a  little  late,  but  Henry  has 
taken  so  mnch  pains  with  it  that  it  csrtainly 
deserves  a  place. 

HGNUY  mSTER  JONES’S  DUAET. 

CONSTITOTION. 

Article  I. 

Title. 

This  Olnb  shall  be  known  as  the  L.  D.  O. 
(Lord’s  Day  Observance)  Olnb. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  this  Club  shall  be  to  promote 
Sabbath  observance. 

Article  III. 

The  officers  shall  co'hsist  of  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  all  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  annually  from  the  member¬ 
ship,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  pres¬ 
ent. 

Article  IV. 

Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  shall  be  held 
in  New  York,  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  at 
which  time  shall  occur  the  election  of  officers. 
The  secretary  must  notify  all  members  of  the 
proposed  meeting.  Twelve  members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  the  quorum  of  the  Club.  A  special 
meeting  may  be  called  by  the  president  when 
urgent  business  requires  it. 

Article  V. 

Membership. 

Application  for  membership  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Club.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  executive  board,  the  name  of  appli¬ 
cant  shall  be  added  to  list  of  members  of  the 
Club. 

Article  VI. 

Dues. 

1  The  annual  dues  for  each  member  shall  be 
twenty- five  cents.  Due  bills  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member,  one  month  before  annnal  meet- 
ing. 

2  Dues  may  be  paid  at  annnal  meeting  or 
sent  to  treasurer  one  week  previous  to  meeting. 

Article  VII. 

This  CoustitutioD  may  be  amended  at  annual 
meeting,  or  at  any  special  meeting  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

IIY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 

1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet¬ 
ings.  He  shall  deliver  an  annnai  address,  and 
shall  perform  other  duties  belonging  to  his 
office.  In  absence  of  president,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
president. 

2.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record 
of  all  meetings  and  shali  read  the  same  at  an¬ 
nnal  or  special  meetings.  He  shall  keep  a  cor¬ 
rect  list  of  members,  and  shall  provide  each 
with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws. 
He  shall  be  present,  and  shall  present  an  an¬ 
nnal  report  of  work  and  condition  of  the  Club, 
at  the  meetings. 

8.  The  trea<inrer  shall  receive,  collect  and 
hold  all  moneys  of  the  Club,  and  shall  disburse 
the  same  as  occasion  demands.  He  shall  send 
due  bills  to  all  members  of  the  Olnb,  one 
month  previous  to  the  annual  meting,  at  which 
time  he  shall  present  his  report. 

Article  II. 

VncAi  cieii. 

Vacancies  in  the  staff  of  officers  may  be  filled 
at  any  special  meeting  of  the  Olnb,  provided 
that  notice  be  given  each  member  one  week 
revions  to  meeting. 

Article  III. 

Committees. 

Committees  may  be  appointed  by  the  presi* 
dent  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  deem  ad¬ 


visable  for  the  welfare  of  the  Club  and  the 
promotion  of  Sabbath  observance. 

Article  IV. 

Amendments. 

These  By  laws  may  be  amended  at  the  annual 
meeting  or  at  any  special  meeting,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Articles  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  all  right  just  as 
they  stand. 

Now  as  to  Article  IV.  The  members  are  so 
scattered  that  it  would  not  seem  wise  to  ap¬ 
point  any  place,  even  New  York,  for  them  to 
meet,  as  a  law  of  the  Club.  Most  of  you  are 
several  hours  or  more  from  the  city.  We  can 
have  a  sort  of  annnal  meeting  through  this 
column,  by  sending  our  ideas  and  votes  as  if 
we  were  [really  present.  So  let  Article  IV. 
read :  The  annnal  meeting  of  the  Club  shall  be 
held  the  last  Thursday  in  March  (the  day  yon 
receive  The  Evangelist)  at  which  time  shall 
occur  the  election  of  officers,  etc. 

2.  A  regular  meeting  will  be  held  every  week 
in  the  L.  D.  O.  column  of  The  Evangelist. 

3.  A  special  meeting  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  president  or  any  five  members  re¬ 
questing  one. 

How  will  that  do?  The  last  section  (8)  will 
provide,  you  see,  for  any  meeting  if  it  should 
seem  practical. 

Article  V.  is  all  right.  Article  VI.  1  think, 
ought  to  be  changed  a  little,  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  members. 

Article  VI. 

The  dues  for  each  member  shall  be :  Entrance 
fee,  30  cents,  and  annnal  dues,  10  cents,  etc. 

The  second  section  is  not  necessary,  is  it? 

Article  VII.  perhaps  would  better  be  changed. 

Article  VII. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
time  by  a  one-half  vote  of  the  members. 

That  will  be  enough,  don’t  yon  think  so?  For 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  votes  of  so  many 
in  a  Olnb  of  this  kind. 

Article  VIII. 

There  shall  be  a  Club  badge  selected  by  the 
members. 

Now  for  the  By-Laws.  How  would  this  do? 

Article  I. 

The  president  shall  do  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  Sabbath  observance  and  further  the 
best  interests  of  this  Oiub,  etc. 

2.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record 
of  all  meetings  ...  a  correct  list  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  shall  provide  each  with  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  .  .  .  He  shall  pre¬ 
sent  an  annnal  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Club. 

Section  8  is  all  right  as  it  stands, 

Articie  II. 

Vacancies  in  the  staff  of  officers  may  be  filled 
by  executive  board,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
officers  and  the  editor  of  the  Club. 

Article  III.  is  all  right.  Article  IV.  to  read 
like  Article  VII.  of  the  Constitution. 

As  soon  as  possible,  each  member  shall  have 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution.  Henry  Conant  and 
Duncan  McBain  also  sent  in  drafts  of  a  Oonsti- 
inntion,  for  which  they  are  thanked. 

Now  for  our  officers  I  Several  of  the  boys 
seemed  to  think  it  a  good  plan  that  the  editor 
should  select  the  officers,  so  I  will  adopt  the 
very  plan  suggested  by  Henry  Leiper. 

For  president  and  vice-president  I  suggest 
three  of  the  boys  who  have  taken  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  foundation  of  the  Club : 

Henry  S  Jones. 

Varick  D.  Martin. 

Maitland  Dwight. 

Will  yon  vote  for  one  of  these  boys  for  presi¬ 
dent,  and  for  one  for  vice-president,  signifying 
your  choice? 

It  seems  as  if  the  only  boy  who  sent  in  a 
Bible  story  written  in  his  own  words  should  be 
secretary.  So  the  story  with  the  author’s 
name  will  be  published  when  the  other  officers 
are  elected. 

For  treasurer; 

Henry  C.  Conant  Jr. 

Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 

I  am  sure  any  one^of  these  nominees  would 
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ft  copy  of  each  of  the  two  hooks:  The  Younft 
Kan  and  the  World  and  The  Kahin^  of  a 
Kercbant.  I'hese  books  are  reprints  of  the 
best  of  the  famous  series  of  articles  for  young 
men  which  appeared  in  the  Post,  written  by 
such  well-known  men  as 

Ex-President  Cleveland 


Senator  Beveridge 
Former  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 

uf  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Robert  C.  Ogden 

Of  Wanamaker’s 

And  others 

Mgents  mak0  mora  money  quicker 
with  the  POST  on  account  of  Ite 
reputation  for  Interesting  reatilng, 
n*  Cnrtta  Publl.hlnit  Coepaaj,  rhUadalpUa,  Pa. 


make  a  good  officer,  so  your  votes  will  mean 
simply  your  personal  preference.  Will  yon 
please  send  in  your  votes  right  away?  Only 
those  will  be  counted  which  get  to  me  (Miss 
Maude  Louise  Ray,  Franklin,  Mass. )  March  28 
(the  last  Thursday  in  March,  yon  know).  Then 
the  officers  will  be  announced  the  first  Thurs¬ 
day  in  April  I 

After  that,  the  polls  will  be  closed  I  “All  in 
favor  of  accepting  this  motion  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  officers?  Opposed?  The  motion  is 
carried!’’ 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Home  Department.— 
Dear  Madam:  ...  I  am  nine  years  old  and 
Maitland  Dwight  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Amaziab  and  Jehoash  were  the  two  kings 
found  in  2  Kings  xiv.,  and  it  sounds  as  if  they 
were  getting  ready  to  fight,  to  me. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  S.  Leiper. 


My  dear  Editor  :  I  would  like  for  our  Con¬ 
stitution  the  first  five  aricles  of  Richard’s  draft 
with  Henry’s  sixth  as  the  next,  and  Henry’s 
fourth  article  as  the  seventh  in  the  L.  D.  O. 
Olnb  Constitution.  I  find  the  expression, 
“Look  one  another  in  the  face’’  in  2  Chroni¬ 
cles  twenty  fifth  chapter,  seventeenth  verse. 
King  Amaziah  of  Judah  sent  the  oballenge  to 
Joash,  King  of  Israel  I  think  he  wanted  to 
meet  Joash  in  battle  and  took  that  way  of  say¬ 
ing  it.  His  wish  was  gratified  with  a 
vengeance!  Yours  truly,  Starr  H.  Lloyd. 

Other  letters  have  been  received  from  Henry 
Conant,  Allen  Swartz  and  Chadsey  Nichols. 


A  Pic  Server 

or  a  soup  ladle;  a  berry  spoon  or  a 
tablespoon,  knives,  forks— anything 
you  need  In  the  silver  line  will  be 
found  Illustrated  In  our  catalogue 
B  which  we  send  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  famous  “  1 847 
Rogers  liros.”  silverware  Is 
sold  by  all  leading  retailers. 
International  Silver  Co., 
successor  to 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn. 
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TKe  King’s  DaugK- 
ters’  Settlement 


[TENKMKNT  HOVKE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Hiss  Annik  K.  Beaiji.  Corresponding  Sucretary. 
Ml^s  Claua  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Cbablotte  a.  M'ateubukt.  Head-Worker. 


As  police  reporter,  Idr.  Riis  was  constantly 
broQght  in  contact  viith  cases  of  sickners  and 
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V. 


1.  » 


deatitation  and  wonld  pat  appeals  in  the  paper 
for  flowers,  clothing  or  delicacies  with  the  sick. 
The  responses  were  so  many  that  there  was 
Boon  more  than  he  conld  manage,  and  he  came 
to  a  meeting  of  The  King's  Daughters  to  ask 
if  some  one  would  not  take  the  work  for  him. 
Then  and  there  a  small  committee  of  volunteers 
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THE  JACOB  A.  RIIS  HOUSE.  Half”  for  which  the  Settlement  was  establishrd. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  of  our  Chainiian  but  the  originator  and  founder  of  our  work,  and 
to  name  the  new  house  after  Mr.  Riis.  not  the  one  from  whom  we  have  drawn  our  best 
only  the  lo^er  and  interpreter  of  that  "other  inspiration  in  times  of  discouragement. 
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THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT  MARION  COTTAGE. 

was  organized  to  come  to  his  aid  and  from  that 
little  beginning,  ten  years  ago,  the  work  has 
steadily  grown  and  developed  into  its  present 
vigorous  proportions  and  varied  character.  So 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  name  was  felt  by  all 
present,  Tuesday,  March  15,  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  been  allowed  to  select  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  wedding  for  the  simple  cere- 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  CIIRISTM 


and  therefore  at  the  last  day  would  hear  the 
terrible  words,  “  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  I ’’ 
As  Bishop  Potter  arose  he  oongratulated  us 
all  on  “the  illustration  of  high  service  which 
Mr.  Riis  had  given  in  connection  with  what 
have  been  spoken  of  as  conditions  which  are 
infelicitous, ’’ and  again  referred  to  the  “re¬ 
fractory  elements”  which  must  be  brought  into 
use.  He  spoke  of  the  union  of  the  two  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualities  in  Mr.  Riis  which  touohed 
him  most  of  all.  ‘  ‘  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  most  disheartening  forms  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  but  out  of  them  has  come  a  note  of  per¬ 
sistent  hope.  What  is  rarer  still  is  his  power 
of  kindling  human  sympathy  in  humanity’s 
behalf.  ’  ’  The  great  danger  of  modern  life  was 
the  substitution  of  mechanism  for  personality, 
and  it  was  because  Mr.  Riis  bad  the  mother 
heart  as  well  as  the  father  heart  that  we  were 
there  to  dedicate  the  house  in  his  honor.  “In 
the  name  of  God  and  all  his  children  I  declare 
that  this  house  henceforth  is  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Jacob  A.  Riis  House,  and  may  God  bless  it 
and  have  it  always  in  his  holy  keeping.  ’  ’ 

As  these  solemn  words  were  pronounced  we 
all  felt  that  we  were  anew  consecrated  to  more 
earnest  and  faithful  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  multitude  about  us,  and  that  this 
name  would  be  a  daily  and  hourly  inspiration. 

When  Mr.  Bits  rose  to  respond  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  control  his  voice  to 
t  ell  us  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  friendless 


mony,  and  that  all  the  speakers,  and  many  of 
the  largo  company,  gathered  with  ns  were 
warm  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Riis,  made  the 
occasion  one  of  very  tender  interest. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  man  bears  such  beautiful 
tributes  to  his  own  life  and  character  as  were 
so  spontaneously  paid  by  the  different  speakers. 
Each  one  spoke  evidently  from  the  heart  and 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  good  work 
done  as  philanthropist,  journalist  and  citizen, 
for  each  had  been  associated  with  him  in  some 
effort  to  better  the  social  conditions  of  ocr 
great  city  and  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  leaf  to  his  well  earned  laurel  wreath. 
After  a  word  of  welcome  from  Mrs.  Heath,  the 
Secretary  read  a  -  few  of  the  many  notes  of 
regret.  Vice-President  Roosevelt  wrote  that 
only  the  inauguration  would  have  prevented  his 
being  with  ns  to  pay  his  tribute  to  his  “dear 
friend,  Mr.  Riis,  and  to  the  work.”  President 
Low,  Dr.  Rainsford  and  Mr.  George  W.  DeForest 
were  equally  sorry  that  pressing  engagements 
or  absence  from  town  prevented  their  being 
with  ns. 

Then  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  read  a 
short  extract  from  King  Arthur’s  instrnctiors 
to  his  Knights,  to  show  bow  closely  our  modrru 
Knight  has  followed  the  noble  chivalric  ideals 
of  those  early  days  in  his  earnest  fight  against 
the  wrongs  and  abuses  of  the  present  day.  She 
was  followed  by  William  Rhinelander  Stewart 


THU  KINU'SI  GAltDUN. 


THI  BOMBMAKSB'S  CLUB. 


and  Paul  Dana  who  testified  with  equal 
warmth  to  the  philanthropic  and  journalistic 
sides  of  this  versatile  hero. 

Felix  Adler  made  striking  use  of  a  sentence 
of  Captain  Mahan,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  wonderful  progress  in  modern  ship  building 
was  due  to  having  learned  bow  to  make  the 
best  use  of  “refractory  material,”  and  went  on 
to  show  that  Mr.  Riis’s  work  had  been  of  spe¬ 
cial  value  in  applying  that  principle  of  mechan¬ 
ics  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  human  beings. 
Charles  Spahr  spoke  for  the  staff  of  The  Out¬ 
look  which  is  now  publishing  the  story  of  Mr. 
Riis’s  life,  The  Making  of  an  American,  and 
Bilas  McBee  of  The  Churchman  gave  his 
tribute  as  a  long  time  friend  and  co-worker. 
Then  Mrs.  Bottoms,  as  the  head  of  the  Order  of 
The  King’s  Daughters,  spoke  of  the  blessing 
that  always  came  with  the  giving  of  oneself 
freely  for  others,  and  of  how  those  who  led 
selfish  indifferent  lives  were  cursing  themselves 
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•tranger  in  New  York,  when  he  had 'been 
obliged  to  sleep  on  doorsteps  and  in  police 
lodging  honses,  go  without  food  and  suffer  all 
the  trials  and  deprivations  of  the  poor,  and  how, 
thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  countless 
evils  and  temptations  of  their  lot  he  had  early 
determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  right  their 
wrongs.  There  were  few  dry  eyes  as  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  dear  o  d  mother  sitting  on  th* 
other  side  of  the  water  reading  her  Bible  and 
thinking  of  her  absent  son,  the  only  one  left 
of  twelve  sons,  -and  of  the  blessed  inheritance 
she  had  given  him,  that  with  the  constant  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  beloved  wife,  "the  woman  who 
sings  ’’  as  his  mother  was  "the  woman  who 
prays,’’  had  kept  him  true  to  his  ideals. 

As  he  finished,  our  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs. 
Houghton,  rose  with  the  happy  snggestion 
that  Mrs.  Riis  should  be  elected  as  our  second 
Honorary  Vice-Chairman,  that  she  might  in 
future  have  a  visible  connection  with  the  work 
which  she  had  so  long  helped  in  her  quiet  way. 
This  motion  being  enthusiastically  carried, 
the  large  company  was  then  invited  to  go  over 
the  two  houses,  study  all  our  arrangements, 
see  some  of  the  clubs  and  classes  in  practical 
operation,  and  take  a  cop  of  tea  with  us 
before  going  home.  The  approbation  and  in¬ 
terest  so  generally  and  warmly  expressed  by 
all  our  visitors  was  a  great  encouragement  to 
ns  all,  and  made  ns  feel  sure  that  the  necessary 
support  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  houses 
will  surely  be  forthcoming. 

TEBIPEBANCE  HOTELS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

In  Zurich  a  very  successful  temperance  hotel 
is  in  operation,  and  456  restaurants  have  been 
opened  in  various  towns,  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  cafes.  The  Swiss  government  is  aid¬ 
ing  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise,  and  the 
reports  that  have  been  issued  indicate  a  mone¬ 
tary  as  well  as  an  ethical  success.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  in  this  day  of  successful  hotel 
management,  there  should  not  be  a  temperance 
hotel  in  every  town  of  any  size  in  our  country. 

SISS  OF  NEW  THEOLOGY. 

When  Noah  first  told  the  antediluvians  that 
if  they  did  not  mend  their  ways  they  would 
all  be  drowned,  it  was  new  theology  to  them. 
But  they  thought  they  knew  too  much  to  be 
fooled  by  it. 

When  Joshua  marched  seven  times  around 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  at  the  head  of  Israelites 
blowing  trumpets,  the  music  was  set  to  new 
theological  tunes. 

When  Goliath  and  David  held  their  little 
preliminary  dialogue  before  falling  to,  Goliatb 
cursed  David  by  his  (Goliath’s)  gods.  That 
was  the  old  theology.  David  did  not  do  any 
cursing,  but  be  told  Goliath  about  the  true, 
the  living  God.  That  was  new  theology. 

Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  because 
he  would  not  worship  accoriiiag  to  the  old  the¬ 
ology.  When  the  king  found  Daniel  was  un¬ 
hurt,  and  asked  him  how  it  happened,  Daniel 
explained  that  the  Lord  had  shut  the  mouths 
of  the  lions.  That  was  new  theology. 

The  whole  story  recorded  in  the  Four  Gos¬ 


pels,  the  story  of  Jesus  Ohrist’s  public  minis¬ 
try,  and  of  the  fierce  and  at  length  death-deal¬ 
ing  opposition  and  hatred  felt  for  him  by  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  story  of  conflict  between  old  and  new 
theology. 

When  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Oypms, 
and  they  were  warming  themselves  by  a  fire 
which  the  hospitable,  though  barbarous,  peo¬ 
ple  had  kindled  for  them,  a  serpent  came  out 
of  the  fire  and  fastened  upon  Paul’s  hand. 
Then  they  said,  those  hospitable  barbarians, 
that  Paul,  no  doubt,  was  a  murderer  whom, 
though  he  bad  escaped  the  sea,  vengeance  would 
not  permit  to  live.  That  was  old  theology. 
But  Paul  ebook  the  reptile  off  and  felt  no 
harm.  Then  they  changed  their  opinions  and, 
became  believers  in  the  new  theology. 

The  Jndaizing  Christians  said  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah  had  been  sent  only  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
therefore  all  Gentile  converts  must  be  circum¬ 
cised.  Tbat  was  the  old  theology.  But  the 
greatest  of  the  Apostles  said  tbat  in  Christ  all 
were  to  be  on  an  equal  footing,  (here  should  be 
neither  circumcision  nor  nncircnmcision,  but 
a  new  creature.  That  was  new  theology. 

Augustine’s  "Oivitas  Dei’’  (City  of  God) 
was  the  new  theological  classic  of  the  post- 
apostolic  church. 

Chrysostom  in  Constantinople  and  Savonarola 
in  Florence  were  hated  and  persecuted  by  be 
lievers  in  the  old  theology,  for  preaching  the 
new. 

Hnss  and  Tyndale  and  Wickliffe  were  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  new  theology. 

Martin  Luther  nailed  on  the  door  of  the 
church  in  Wittemberg  ninety-five  theses,  con¬ 
taining  new  theology. 

The  Puritan  doctrine  tbat  none  are  fit  to  be 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ  save  such  as 
give  credible  evidence  of  saving  faith  was  the 
new  theology  in  the  English  Church  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  New  England. 

John  Bnnyan  wrote  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
in  Bedford  jail,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for 
preaching  new  theology. 

John  Wesley’s  new  theology  stirred  up  the 
greatest,  most  far-reaching,  most  enduring 
religious  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  revivals  under  Jonathan  Edwards  came 
about  from  the  preaching  of  new  theology. 
So  did  the  revivals  of  a  later  date,  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Finney. 

Lyman  Beecher,  whose  preaching  in  Boston, 
in  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  is  now  men¬ 
tioned  with  pride  by  believers  in  "the  good  old 
way,’’  VI as  bitterly  assailed  all  his  life  by  the 
"orthodox’’  divines  in  his  own  denomination 
for  preaching  new  theology.  So  was  Albert 
Barnes,  whose  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have 
been  used  by  more  Sunday  school  teachers, 
probably,  than  those  of  any  other  man.  So 
was  Horace  Bnshnell,  whose  Christian  Nurture 
may  also  be  said  to  have  created  the  modern 
era  of  family  religion,  and  whose  Sermons  for 
the  New  Life  have  given  inspiration  to  pretty 
nearly  every  soul-winning  preacher  of  the 
present  day.  So  was  Phillips  Brooks,  who  did 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  stem  the  tide  of 
agnosticism  and  religions  indifference.  — Boston 
Advertiser. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canandai¬ 
gua,  the  Rev  J.  Q.  Adams  pastor,  welcomed 
sixteen  into  its  membership  at  the  February 
communion,  twelve  of  them  young  people 
from  the  Sunday-school.  This  is  the  largest 
number  received  by  this  church  at  one  time  for 
neatly  five  years.  No  special  meetings  have 
been  held,  but  there  has  been  a  quickening  of 
interest  which  promise  better  things  for  the 
future. 


CUBAN  ORANGE  GROTES  ON  THE  INSTALL- 
MENT  PLAN. 

The  most  lucrative  crop  that  can  be  grown 
next  to  Cuban  tobacco,  is  the  pineapple,  re¬ 
sults  depending  on  management  and  location. 

Fancy  large  sells  from  25  cents  to  75  cents 
each  (inquire  of  any  fruit  dealer),  each  plant 
bears  one  fruit  annually  and  matures  one  year 
from  planting. 

We  plant  500  to  the  quarter  acre  and  fifteen 
orange  trees. 

A  high  annual  dividend  on  the  price  asked, 
viz.  $260,  can  be  derived  from  the  pineapples, 
exclusive  of  oranges. 

Even  at  six  cents  each  they  show  a  good 
profit,  but  it  is  to  our  interest  Fof,  course  to 
raise  the  choice  kinds,  as  we  retain  one-third 
of  the  proceeds  for  management. 

The  lands  offered  are  the  best  located  on  the 
Island,  within  seven  miles  of  ^Matanzas,  and  a 
few  minutes’  walk  of  Railroad  stations. 

Each  lot  fronts  66  feet  on  a  street  and  every 
street  will  be  planted  to  either  Date,  Cocoanut, 
Royal  or  other  Palms. 

Prominent  New  York  bankers  have  invested 
in  these  lots.  Our  aim  is  to  make  this  property 
the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  in  Cuba,  as  to 
crops,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  winter 
resorts. 

Our  General  Manager,  Mr.  Strack,  had  twelve 
years’  experience  as  an  orange  grower  at  De- 
Land,  Florida,  and  planted  the  ornamental 
trees  on  the  Boulevard  at  that  place  in  1882, 
and  owned  the  grove  now  occupied  by  the 
Stetson  University. 

These  lots  are  offered  at  $250,  on  installments 
of  |10  per  month  for  the  first  year  and  |5  per 
month  thereafter  till  paid.  We  furnish  plants, 
trees,  cultivation,  fencing,  etc.,  pay  the  taxes 
and  take  full  charge  for  one- third  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Subscription  blanks  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  fullest  inquiry  is  asked  and  desired  from 
the  mercantile  agencies,  or  any  bank  or  mer¬ 
cantile  house. 

Strauk  Plantation  Co.  (incorporated).  No.  16 
Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 


“  On  the  road  to  CaUforny." 


THE  BACK  BONE 
OF  THE  CONTINENT. 


From  the  top  of  Capitol  hill  ip  Den¬ 
ver  one  can  get  a  view  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  tbat  is  well  worth  the  trip 
from  New  York  or  Boston  to  see.  The 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections  take  you  quickly 
and  luxuriously.  Visit  Colorado  on 
your  way. 

A  copy  of  the  40  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  “Four-Track  Scrl-s.”  New  York  On- 
tral’s  books  of  travel  and  education,  will  be 
sent  free,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  a  postage  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels, 
Ge-  eral  Pass'  nger  Agent,  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSHOPOUTAH  HAGAZIHE, 

Agents’Department,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  T, 
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THE  T.  W.  r.  A.  SETTLEMENT. 

When  we  reflect  that  it  is  not  yet  fifteen 
years  since  Mr.  Stanton  Ooit  first  went  to  live 
in  Forsyth  street  and  form  his  Neighborhood 
Guild,  it  seems  wonderful  that  ont  of  that 
qniet  initiative  has  grown  the  great  Settle¬ 
ment  work  which  now  dots  the  dark  places  of 
onr  city  with  stars  of  help  and  cheer.  The 
University  Settlement  grew  ont  of  the  Guild, 
and  the  College  Settlement  soon  followed. 
Then  elvven  years  ago  was  begun  the  modest 
work  which  soon  grew  into  The  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters’  Settlement,  the  first  in  the  world  to  be 
organized  on  the  ground  that  Settlement  work 
should  be  religious  work.  Since  then  have 
come  Ohristadora  House  and  Hartley  House 
and  Union  Settlement  and  the  East  Side  House 
and  the  Children’s  House,  until  the  number 
reaches  twenty- four  in  the  Charities  Directory 
just  published. 

Among  all  these  a  very  interesting  work  is 
that  carried  on  for  five  years  past  by  the  Tonng 
Women’s  Christian  Association.  Its  field  is 
unique,  and  its  work  is  in  many  respects  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  other  kindred  organizations. 
It  offers  to  self-supporting  women  a  congenial 
home  (at  No.  463  West  Forty -seventh  street) 
at  rates  suited  to  their  earnings.  It  carries  on 
at  nominal  charges  classes  designed  to  fit 
young  girls  for  self-support.  It  has  also  a 
kindergarten,  a  library  and  a  Penny  Provident 
Station  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city,  and  Mothers’  Meetings 
to  refresh  and  cheer  the  over-  burdened  women 
of  the  district. 

So  irresistible  has  been  the  growth  of  this 
work  that  the  necessity  to  obtain  larger,  as 
well  as  better  quarters,  seems  imperative. 
Most  opportunely  a  house  89x60,  upon  a  lot 
50x100,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  has 
been  found  at  458  and  460  West  Forty- fourth 
street,  near  Tenth  avenue,  within  three  blocks 
of  the  present  location.  Upon  the  advice,  and 
with  the  consent,  of  the  Advisory  Board,  it  has 
been  decided  to  purchase  this  house.  The 
Association  has  contracted  to  pay  at  once  $86,  - 
000,  the  full  price.  Four  thousand  dollars 
more  will  be  needed  for  alterations,  additional 
furniture,  etc.  The  sum  of  |26, 000  has  already 
been  raised,  but  help  is  needed  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  hope  and  confidence  asks  aid  of  its 
friends  in  securing  the  full  amount  of  $40,000. 

Send  contributions  of  any  sum,  large  or  small, 
to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Elliott,  322  West 
Seventy-seventh  street. 


There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  long  history  of 
God’s  kingdom  as  an  unanswered  prayer. 
Every  true  desire  from  a  child’s  heart  finds 
some  true  answer  in  the  heart  of  God. — N. 
MacLeod. 


BORDENS 
EAG  LE 
BRAND 


FOR 

NURSING 

AND  GENERAL 
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SEND  F-OR 

"BABIES” 

A  BOOK  FOR 
AAOTHERS. 


CONDENSED  MILK 

Borden's  Ccnden-sed  Milk  Co..—  New  York. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEB. 

Mr.  Andrew  Oarnegie  of  Skibo  has  given 
£900  to  the  Ohalmers’  Territorial  Ohuroh, 
Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
pipe  organ. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wiestling  of  Frederick,  Md. , 
bequeathed  |80, 000  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  missionary  work. 

The  late  Henry  O.  Long  of  Indismapolis  lef^ 
$16,000  to  Presbyterian  Home  Missions. 

Sii  Wilfred  Laurier,  long  Canadian  Premier, 
is  noted  for  the  unstinted  manner  in  which  he 
dispenses  private  charity.  He  has  been  known 
to  go  ont  on  cold  nights  to  carry  food  to  some 
poor  person  in  whom  he  took  an  interest. 

The  oldest  known  teetotaler  in  England  has 
just  died.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sampson  was  ninety- 
nine  years  old.  She  left  thirty-five  grand¬ 
children,  and  no  less  than  eighty-two  great¬ 
grandchildren.  all  of  whom  are  teetotalers,  it 
is  affirmed. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Zellarof  Richmond,  Ind.,  a  ruling 
elder  for  a  great  many  years,  who  recently 
died,  left,  among  other  bequests,  $5,000  to  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Richmond. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Presbyterians 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  secure  the  General 
Assembly  for  1902.  San  Francisco  has  invited 
the  Assembly  for  that  year,  but  the  effort  to 
bring  it  to  Los  Angeles  is  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  University  of  Brussels  is  to  have  a  Jew¬ 
ish  rector  for  the  present  year  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  Adolph  Prins,  who  has  been  designated 
as  snob  by  his  colleagues. 

The  German  Babylon  expedition,  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kaldewey,  the  Assyriologist,  has  un¬ 
earthed  a  street  procession  of  Bel-Merodach, 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  Babylon,  and  the  great 
Merodach  Temple  of  Esagita,  containing  a 
large  number  of  antiquities. 

To  show  how  the  rural  mail  delivery  pro¬ 
motes  reading  of  newspapers,  the  New  York 
Weekly  Evening  Post  says  that  a  carrier  in 
North  Carolina  states  that  when  he  first  began 
the  service  on  his  route,  last  August,  only  one 
farmer  took  a  daily  newspaper,  and  only  a 
dozen  took  weeklies,  while  now  forty  take 
dailies  and  more  than  one  hundred  take  week¬ 
lies. 

The  William  H.  Crocker  Expedition  from 
the  Lick  Observatory  to  Sumatra  to  observe 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  son  on  May  17,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  Nippon  Mam,  the 
19th  of  February.  Assistant  Astronomer  C.  D. 
M.  Perrine  is  in  charge,  assisted  by  Ralph  M. 
Curtis.  The  astronomers  will  have  help  from 
the  experts  employed  by  the  Dutch  officials  at 
Padang. 

A  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
bumham,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  has  re- 
oently  been  sold  in  England  for  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  purchaser,  whose  identity  is  not 
revealed  in  the  sale,  is  said  not  to  be  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  highest 
sum  ever  paid  for  a  single  volume. 


MRW  PCBLICATIONS, 

Dodd,  Mead  A  Compant:  New  York  In  Fiction; 
Arthur  Bartlet  Maurice.  $1.35  —  According  to  Plato; 
Frankfort  Moore.  $1.50— John  Chanty;  Horace  Annesley 
Yachel  I .  $1.50—  How  Department  Stores  Are  Oarried  On; 
W.  b.  Phillips.  SOcenis— A  Question  of  Silence;  Amanda 
M.  Douglas.  $1.60— Wasps  and  Their  Ways;  Margaret 
W.  Morley.  $1.60- 

Harpek  &  Brothers:  Babs  the  Impossible:  Sarah 
Orand.  Sl-.W— New  Way  Around  an  Old  World;  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark.  $1.50— The  Sentimentalists;  Arthur 
Stanwood  Pier.  $1  50— American  Engineering  Competi¬ 
tion.  $1.00. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  A  Woman’s  Life  for 
Kashmir;  Irene  Petite.  Mrs.  Aediley  Caries- Wilson, 
B.A.  $160— Bible  Characters  —  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
James;  Alexander  White,  D.D.  $1.25— Consecration; 
Evangelist  M.  B.  Williams.  40  cents. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  :  Shadow  of  a  Man;  E.  W. 
Hornung.  $1.25— Message  of  Jesus  According  to  the 
Synoptists;  Thomas  Cumming  Hall;  D.D.  $1.25. 

Eaton  &  Mains:  Selection  from  the  Writings  of 
John  Wesley.  $1  25— The  King’s  Gold;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cheney.  $1.25. 

Hodobton  Mipflin  &  Co.:  The  Woodpeckers;  Fannie 
Hardy  Eckstrom.  $1.00— Life  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Hebrews;  Lyman  Abbott,  D  D.  $2  00— The  Torn 
of  the  Road;  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham.  $1.60— A 
Pillar  of  Salt;  Jeannette  Lee.  $1.25. 

Advance  Pdblisbino  Co,  Chicago:  Born  to  Serve; 
Charles  M.  Sheldon.  60  cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  PbiladeL 
phla:  Training  of  Rachel  Haller;  Author  of  The 
Family  of  the  Black  Forest,  etc.  $1.50-  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Bioadns;  Archibald  Thomas  Bobevtaon.  $1.50. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.:  An  American  with  Lord 
Ro^rts;  Julian  Ralph.  $1  50. 

The  Macmillan  Co.:  The  Marking  of  Christopher 
Ferringham;  Beulah  Marie  Diz.  $1.50— Reconstruction 
in  Theology;  Henry  Chnrchill  King.  $1.50. 

Cassell  &  Co.:  The  Passing  of  the  Dragon;  Jay 
Cleagh.  40  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

Feliruarp— Pennsylvania  Herald;  The  Friend,  Hono- 
Inln;  Maryville  College  Monthly;  Christian  City;  Bos¬ 
ton  Presbyter:  Biddle  University  Record. 

March— Delineator;  Harper’s;  Atlantic;  Review  of 
Reviews;  Scribner’s;  Missionary  Herald;  World’s  Work; 
McClure’s;  Kitchen  Magazine;  Ledger  MoniblyjPhreno- 
logical  Journal;  Journal  of  American  Science;  Christian 
World;  American  Boy;  Missionary  Record;  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Record,  (Canada);  Chnrch  Choir;  Bookmam  Mag¬ 
azine  of  Art;  Quiver;  Cassell’s;  Redman;  Helper; 
Advocate  and  Guardian;  Cassell’s  Little  Folks:  Treaa- 
nry  of  Christian  Thought;  North  American;  Bible 
Student;  Dnbnqne  Presbyterian;  American  Messenger; 
Christian  Endeavor  World;  Lltera^  Digest;  Fomm; 
Gospel  in  All  Lands:  Bookworld;  Charities  Review; 
School  Journal;  Sailor’s  Magazine:  Yale  Review;  Angfr 
burg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Sunday  School  Lesson 
Illnstrator;  Good  Honsekeeplng;  Home  Mlselon 
Monthly;  Treasury :  Charities;  Woman’s  Work  for 
Won  an;  Woman’s  Home  Comimnion;  Book  Reviews; 
Ethiopian;  Cbautanqnan;  Southern  Workman:  West¬ 
minster  Tidings;  Institute  Tie;  Biblical  WorliL  Clarrent 
Advertising;  Missionary  Rerord;  Boston  Preebyter; 
American  Antiquarian. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  Library  No.  51. 

Christian  Science  Claims;  W.  H.  Mnldoon. 

Summary  of  Report  of  Commissioner  McMsokln  ot 
the  Bnrean  ol  Labor  Statistics.  1800. 

Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

Keeping  At  It.  President  F.  A.  Noble,  Amerloan  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association. 

Report  of  the  Commission  of  Edncation;  1898-88;  vol.  I. 

Westchester  County  Bible  Society;  85th  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  1900. 

The  Life  of  Christ,  for  Boys’  Bible  Classes;  W.  H. 
Davis,  Secretary  Bedford  Branch.  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  O.  A. 

The  Sunday  School :  Its  Progress  in  Method  and  Soops, 
Alfred  W  Anthony. 


1 877  for  23  YEARS  1 900 

We  Have  Successfully  Treated 

CANCER 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 
has  no  rivals.  Describe  yoar  case,  and  we  will  send  prepaid 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Cancer  and  Tumors 
ever  published,  and  will  refer  yon  to  persons  whom  we  have 
successfully  treated  that  were  similarly  afflicted. 

DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  A  SON.  No.  Adams.  Mass. 

CAMCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer.Tnmor.  ratarrh.  Piles, Fistula,  DIoer  and  aU 

Bkln  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 

Mextfrae.  Address  UK.  BYE.  Kansaa  City.  Mw. 
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EXIBARDS 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


or  POWDER.  CIGARETTES.  AITD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  Of  PIPES] 

ALLEVIATE?  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
30  Year*  of  Great  Success,  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 

AGENTS,  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  26-30  N.  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

Clergymen  and  pnlpic  supply  committees  are 
respectfully  informed  that  the  pulpit  services 
of  the  Rev.  Carlos  Martyn  D.  D. .  can  be  secured 
at  short  notice  and  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Address  him  at  114  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK. 

Babylon. — The  “Old  First”  Church  received 
twelve  new  members  on  March  8,  eleven  of 
whom  came  on  examination.  This  church  is 
one  of  those  on  the  century  roll— the  list  of 
churches  that  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
expect  to  add  at  least  one  hundred  members  in 
the  first  year  of  the  new  century.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev  John  Deitrich  Long,  recently  preached 
his  twelfth  anniversary  sermon..  In  these 
twelve  years  the  church  has  made  a  net  gain 
of  60  per  cent,  or  from  150  to  225.  This  too 
in  the  face  of  many  removals  and  a  stationary 
population.  The  pastor’s  salary  has  increased 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  addition,  the 
church  now  for  two  years  has  carried  the  salary 
of  one  of  our  foreign  mssionaries  — the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Milligan  of  West  Africa.  The  Babylon 
Church  is  the  only  church  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Nassau  to  support  its  own  missionary.  For 
three  years  the  church  has  reported  all  debts 
paid  and  a  cash  balance.  Mr.  Long’s  pastorate 
is  now  the  longest  in  the  history  of  this  church. 
Those  most  nearly  approaching  the  present 
pastor’s  stay  have  been  the  Revs.  Luther 
Gleson,  1796-1807;  Alfred  Ketcham,  1889-1848, 
and  Charles  W.  Cooper,  1857-1869 

Canisteo. — The  congregation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  B.  Van  Vliet  Putnam  pastor, 
have  had  with  them  at  a  late  date  the  Rev 
James  A.  Miller  Ph.  D.  pastor  of  one  of  the 
Elmira  Presbyterian  Churches.  Readers  of 
The  Evangelist  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  first  instalment  of  his  interesting 
account  of  a  vacation  spent  awheel  in  Europe 
last  summer.  But  the  Canisteo  church  had 
Mr.  Miller  himself,  with  a  vivid  word  picture 
of  what  he  saw,  re  enforced  by  a  fine  stereopti- 
oon  illustration  of  the  trip.  The  stereopticon 
is  by  no  means  a  new  thing  in  this  community. 
But  this  particular  kind  was  new  in  its  vivid 
picturing  of  how  two  men  went  to  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergan  and  what  they  saw  on 
the  way  and  after  they  got  there.  Dr.  Miller 
prepared  for  College  at  the  High  School  of  this 
village.  He  was  one  of  the  active  workers  of 
this  church’s  band  of  young  men.  It  was  a 
case  of  the  boy  coming  back  to  those  who  knew 
him.  But  this  only  partly  explains  the  crowded 
house,  and  why  so  many  were  turned  away 


Moller’s  Oil 
is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oils,  as  it  is  never  sold  in  bulk. 
It  is  bottled  when  manufactured,  thus  passing  dirtct 
to  the  consumer  without  the  possibility  of  adultera¬ 
tion.  Each  bottle  of 

Peter  Holler’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

bears  on  the  label,  in  perforated  letters,  the  date  of 
manufacture,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  always  insist 
on  having  oil  of  the  latest  season's  production,  and 
know  that  he  is  getting  it. 

Moller’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  put  up  only  in  fiat, 
oval  bottles,  and  bears  our  name  as  sole  agents. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York. 


from  the  doors  for  want  of  room.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  lecturer,  the  lecture  and  the 
illustrations,  all  tell  how  heartily  the  evening 
was  enjoyed.  We  fullu  commend  this  enter¬ 
tainment  to  other  churches  At  the  late  com¬ 
munions  of  this  Canisteo  church  twenty-four 
new  members  were  received,  fifteen  on  con¬ 
fession,  nine  by  letter. 

Geneva. — The  Thirty-second  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  elders  and  deacons  of  Geneva  Presbytery 
was  held  in  Geneva,  on  February  20.  Nearly 
all  churches  were  represented.  The  first  topic 
presented  was,  When  called  in  accordance  with 
James  v.  14,  should  the  elders  comply  or  de¬ 
cline?  Two  elders  and  “a  man  lately  healed” 
read  papers  in  answer  to  the  question.  There 
was  much  discussion.  One  elder  quite  aged 
and  of  long  standing,  related  a  remarkable  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  individual  struggle  in  working 
np,  by  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  by  prayer, 
to  a  decided  belief  and  trust  in  the  character 
and  promises  of  God  in  this  particular,  till 
“the  prayer  of  faith”  could  be  offered  and  the 
anointing  be  made,  in  obedience  to  bis  Word, 
when  the  change  came  consciously  and  prompt 
ly  according  to  the  promise.  This  condition 
of  relief  and  recovery  was  afterward  strength¬ 
ened  in  degree  and  entirety.  Other  cases  of 
personal  experience  were  mentioned.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements 
made  by  these  children  of  God.  E.  M.  M. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.  —The  First  Ohurch  having  sold 
its  old  location,  has  purchased  a  new  site  and 
will  begin  to  erect  thereon  a  new  church  build¬ 
ing.  Ex-President  Harrison  is  chairman  of  the 
Building  Oommittee. 

MICHIGAN. 

ScHOOLCROFT. — There  have  been  some  won¬ 
derful  conversions  of  yonnng  men  through  the 
pressure  of  the  stated  services. 

Hamilton.  —  The  little  flock  of  fifteen  at 
Hamilton  are  exerting  themselves  and  have 
hope  of  the  labors  of  a  pastor  soon. 

F.  Z.  Ros.siter,  Stated  Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  Paulding, 
Ohio,  on  Monday,  April  8,  1901,  at  7.30  p.m. 
Sessional  records  must  be  presented  at  this 
meeting.  B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  meet  in 
Jersey  Shore,  April  15,  at  2.30  p.m. 

J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  holds  its  regular 
stated  meeting  with  the  Second  Church  in 
.Jersey  City,  on  Tuesday.  April  16,  at  10  o’clock 
a.m.  The  attendance  of  every  minister  and  of 
an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  important. 

George  R  Oarretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Pres'  ytery  of  Newark 
will  beheld  intheFiivt  Church,  Newark.  N.  J. . 
on  Wednesday,  Ajiril  3,  1901,  commencing  at 
10  a  m  The  committee  to  examine  candi¬ 
dates  will  meet  at  the  same  place  March  27  at 
10  a.m.  Julius  II.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

'fhe  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Kearney  will  he  held  at  North  Platte,  Neb¬ 
raska.  Tuesday,  April  9,  1901,  at  7.30  p.m  All 
sessional  records  will  lie  reipiireil.  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  at  same  time  and  place. 

T.  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Toj>eka  will  meet  in  Oskaloosa, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  7.30  p  m. 

W.  N.  Page.  State<l  Clerk. 

Cayuga  Preshyterv  is  to  meet  at  Sennett.  April  8i 
at  7  30  p.m.  '  C.  H.  Beebe. 

Flint  Presbytery  will  hold  its  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cros- 
well,  Mich.,  beginning  Tuesday  evening,  April 
16,  at  7.30  p.m, 

f-'HARLES  D.  Ellis,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated 
Spring  meeting  in  the  Presbj’terian  Church  of 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  convening  on  Tuesday, 
April  9,  at  10.80  a.  m.  .  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  in  the 
State  Street  Church.  Jacksonville,!!!.,  Tuesday, 
AjirilO,  at  7:30  j).  m  The  Woman’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  same  ])lace. 

Thomas  I*.  L-'qan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  I.ogansixirt  will  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Logausport,  Ind., 
Ajiril  9,  1901  at  7.30  p.  m.  (Tuesday  evening). 
Assessments  are  to  Ik*  l.'rought  or  sent  to  this 
meeting.  H.  G.  Rice,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  next  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson  will  be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Middletown,  N.  V.,  liegiiming  Mon¬ 
day,  April  15,  2901,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stateil  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Henry, 
Ill.,  on  Monday,  April  8,  at  7.30  p.m. 

I.  A.  CORNELisoN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  hold  its  spring  meet, 
ing  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saginaw, 
W.  S..  April  9,  at  7  30  p.m.  Statistical  reports, 
assessments  and  sessional  records  required. 

Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  regular  Spring  se.ssion  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Stockton  will  be  held  in  the  St.  James  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Orosi,  Cal. ,  beginning  on  Friday, 
April  12,  at  7.30  p.m.  Church  apportionments 
and  sessional  records  will  be  called  for. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Decatur, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  7.30  p.m.  Pres¬ 
byterial  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  9  a.m. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Zanesville  Presbytery  meets  at  Frazeysburg, 
O.,  Monday,  April  15,  7  p.m.  standard  time. 

J.  P.  Davis,  Stated  Clerk. 


Stranger  Than  Fiction 

A  Remedy  Which  Has  Revolutionized  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Stomach  Troubles. 

The  remedy  is  not  heralded  as  a  wonderful 
discovery  nor  yet  a  secret  patent  medicine, 
neither  is  it  claimed  to  cure  anything  except 
dyspepsia,  indigestion  and  stomach  tronbles 
with  which  nine  ont  of  ten  snffer. 

The  remedy  is  in  the  form  of  pleasant  tasting 
tablets  or  lozenges,  containing  vegetable  and 
fmit  essences,  pure  aseptic  pepsin  (government 
test),  golden  seal  and  diastase.  The  tablets 
are  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  of  Stnart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets.  Many  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  to  test  the  digestive  power  of  Stuart’s 
Tablets  show  that  one  grain  of  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  contained  in  them  is  soffioient  to  tbor- 
onghly  digest  3,(X)0  grains  of  raw  meat,  eggs 
and  other  wholesome  food. 

Stuart’s  Tablets  do  not  act  upon  the  bowels 
like  after  dinner  pills  and  cheap  cathartics, 
which  simply  irritate  and  inflame  the  intes¬ 
tines  without  having  any  effect  whatever  in 
digesting  food  or  curing  indigestion. 

If  the  stomach  can  be  rested  and  assisted  in 
the  work  of  digestion  it  will  very  soon  recover 
its  normal  vigor,  as  no  organ  is  so  much  abased 
and  overworked  as  the  stomach. 

This  is  the  secret,  if  there  is  any  secret,  of 
the  remarkable  snocess  of  Stnart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  a  remedy  practically  unknown  a  few 
years  ago  and  now  the  most  widely  known  of 
any  treatment  for  stomach  weakness. 

This  snccesB  has  been  secured  entirely  upon 
its  merits  as  a  digestive  pure  and  simple  be¬ 
cause  there  can  be  no  stomach  trouble  if  the 
food  is  promptly  digested. 

Stnart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablet  act  entirely  on  the 
food  eaten,  digesting  it  completely,  so  that  it 
can  be  assimilated  into  blood,  nerve  and  tissue. 
They  cure  dyspepsia,  water  brash,  soar  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bloating  after  meals,  because  they 
furnish  the  digestive  power  which  weak  stom¬ 
achs  lack  and  unless  that  lack  is  supplied  it  is 
nseless  to  attempt  to  cnre  by  the  nse  of 
“tonics,”  “pills”  and  cathartics  which  have 
absolntely  no  digestive  power. 

Stnart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  at 
all  drug  stores  and  the  regular  nse  of  one  or 
two  of  them  after  meals,  will  demonstrate  their 
merit  better  than  any  other  argnment. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HENBT  HOUGHTON,  Buitiness  Manager. 

Thb  Evanoklist  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  imues  a  year. 

Pbiob.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  ^.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance* 
For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
186^  the  regular  rate  of  $3.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $3.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

New  subscriptions  received  this  month  will  entitle  the 

subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  until  January  1, 19(^. 

Postage  is  Pkepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States^anada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
eents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  ghmUd  be  gent  one  week  before  the 
ehanfje  is  to  take  effect. 

Disoontinuanoes.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PtiHASE  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

How  to  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  Ysrk  Egress  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
theorder  of  The  Evangelist  PublishingCo.  Cash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Unavailable  Aktioles,  if  accomi>anled  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 


Letters  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  out  gecand-cUm  matter  in  the  New  York  Pott-offtee. 
To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
shurch  who  will  send  us  nis  name  and  address  we  will 
■end  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Evangelist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1835,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Colportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies, 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.’’)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Chariton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3 :30  to  4 :30  P.  M. ;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jebup,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  S  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year . $100 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  lllns- 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year .  40 

(3)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  illustrated  4  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  san^Ies  of  all  these  ^pers. 


We  have  2100  TEMPEftlANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


THE  CREED  REVISION 


The  following  addres.ses.  delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York 
on  March  4,  1901,  will  be  published  complete  in  one  pamphlet  by  The  Evangelist  : 

1.  The  Estalilislied  Standards  of  the  Church  should  in  this  crisis 
be  reafllrmed  and  leit  unclianged.  Professor  John  DeWitt  of  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary. 

2.  Entirely  New  Standards  ot  Belief  are  demanded  at  the  prc'sen 
time.  President  George  Black  Stewart  of  Anbnrn  Theological  Seminary. 

3.  While  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  discard  the  Established  Stan¬ 
dards  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  time  has  come  when  they  should 
be  Modernized  in  lorni  and  Modified  in  certain  statements.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

The  question  of  the  Standards  of  Belief  is  herein  discussed  by  three  men  who 
eminently  represent  the  various  views  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS 

For  sale  also  by  The  Presbyterian  Board  Repositories,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  ■  Fleming  H.  Revell  Oo.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


accommodations,  and  guides,  services  of  experienced 
.tourist  agent  and  chaperon,  in  short,  every  Item  of 
necessary  expense,  $14.6(1  from  New  York;  $13.(X)  from 
Trenton,  and  $11.60  from  Philadelphia,  with  proportion 
ate  rates  from  other  points.  These  rates  cover  accom¬ 
modations  for  two  days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie, 
Riggs,  or  Ebbitt  House.  For  accommodations  at 
Willard’s  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel, 
$3.60  less.  Bide  trips  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Richmond,  Uld 
Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  Itineraries  and  fnll  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents:  Tonrist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  or  address  Gteo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  It  the  popular  line 
for  the  traveling  public  are  competent  train  service, 
fine  roadbed  and  oourteons  employees.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  is*  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  The  Great  Pan-American  Exposition  this 
summer  will  present  unusual  attractions.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  In  position  to  accomodate  this  travel 
with  safety,  smed  and  comfort.  Write,  wire,  ’phone,  or 
call  on  F.  J.  Moore,  (jleneral  Agent,  391  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  ^  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OLD  POINT  COMPORT,  RICHMOND,  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

I  - 

Six-day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  personally-conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  March  38.  Tourists  will 
find  these  three  places  of  great  interest  and  at  the  height 
of  their  Lenten  season.  Old  Point  Comfort  especially 
being  sought  by  those  wishing  to  enjoy  the  early  Spring 
season. 

Ticket*,  Including  transportation,  meals  m  route  In 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six 
days— will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $84.00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark;  $33.60  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  Inclndlng  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place,  and  good  $0  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  $15.(X)  from  New  York;  $18.60  from  Trenton; 
$13.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tonrist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

PROOF  OF  THE  PI  DDING. 

Ten  hours  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  means  ex¬ 
cellent  traveling,  and  when  1  say  1  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  gathered  no  dirt,  and  was  not 
bothered  with  dust,  you  can  believe  me  when  1  say  my 
steel  gray  traveling  costume  was  as  clean  when  I 
stepped  off  at  Buffalo  as  when  1  said  “Au  Revolr”at 
Hoooken. 

The  Lackawanna  Is  a  route  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  who  wish  to  travel  in  luxury,  in  absolute  cleanliness, 
and  in  security.  The  “proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the 
eating,’’  and  the  Lackawanna  Limited  will  be  a  favorite 
train  with  ladies  visiting  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
—Marie  Jarboe  in  Toilettes. 

OBITUARY. 


APrOINTMEATS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  •  .  -  -  156  Filth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  .  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  .  -  .  -  “  “ 

Education,  ....  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Publications  and  S.  8.  Work,  -  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  ....  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  ...  .30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  l824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  8ettle<l 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  nnlte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1880  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Setretary, 
_ 158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New  York; 

Rats  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ae  Port  of 
lew  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Magazine,  the  Sriman’i  Friend 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres.;  W. 
C.  STUROES  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT  D.D.  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  ove» 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  ^Id  by  dmggtsts  In  every  Mrt  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  a^  for  '  *  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  S^Tup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


NtWriCE. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  h^d  Tuesday,  March 
19th,  at  10.30  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


WASHINGTON. 


Threu-day  Personally-Conducted  Tour  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Few  short  journeys  are  as  interesting  as  a  trip  to 
Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital ;  and  such  a  trip  can 
be  made  most  satisfactorily  by  participating  In  the 
three-day  personally'conducted  tours  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Railroad.  The  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves 
Thursday,  March  21.  Round-trip  rate,  covering  railroad 
transportatlor  for  the  round-trip,  meals  en  route,  trans' 
fer  of  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage  to  hotel,  hotel 


DICKSON— January  31,  1901,  Helen  Alzlna  West,  wife 
of  Rev.  James  M.  Dickson, D  D..  pastor  of  the  East  New 
York  Reformetl  Church.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  [Obituary  notice,  etc.,  In  The  Christian  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  New  York,  of  Feb.  13  and  30,  and  March  6. 


TTU8TLING  young  man  can  make  $60  per  month  and 
XX  expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experience  nn* 
necessary.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  4b  Oo., 
Fourth  and  Loenst  streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERM0NT-0N-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer. 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


n 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUriENTS  Handbooks 


I^UINUl  ICrN  IS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 

CHURCH  BELLS  hniTl^ALS 

Best  Saperior  Oopppr  and  Tin.  Got  oar  price, 

McSHANEBELLFOUNORV,Baltlmore,M<i. 


JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenM  Mlanat;er 

TROT,  N.  r.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


THi:  EVANGELIST 


March  14,  1901 


StgitUrtd  TrattMmrt. 


Scotch  Madras 
Shirtings 

At  “The  Linen.  Store” 


Four  distinct  ranges  of  these  popu¬ 
lar  shirtings  aggregating  nearly  four 
hundred  designs  and  colorings  are 
shown  at  The  Linen  Store.  Colored 
grounds  with  stripes  and  checks  of 
white  predominate,  but  there  is  a  very 
marked  display  of  designs  into  which 
black  has  been  very  effectively  intro¬ 
duced  in  combination  with  pink,  blue, 
red,  helio  and  gray.  Red  with  ^een 
and  red  with  blue  are  also  exceedingly 
effective. 

Price  30c,  40c,  45c,  and  50c 

In  our  embroidery  and  lace  department  we 
have  just  opened  a  new  stock  of  headings, 
insertions,  edgings  and  allovers. 

Janies  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

1 4  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Dress  Fabrics. 

Silk  and  Wool  Barges,  Nun’s  Veilings,  Mousseline, 
Plain  and  Fancy  CiApes,  Silk  Warp  Henriettas, 
Taffetas,  Camel's  Hair,  Serges. 

■  Thin  Dress  Novelties 

For  House  and  Evening  Wear. 

Silk  and  Wool  and  All-Wool  Tissues. 

“Koechlins”  Celebrated 

Organdies. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Batistes. 

Printed  Silk  Stripe  Challies. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sxro'wzx  Sxros.  cfs  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest  TtlWAfit  vtianf 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  All  V  vOlllldlli 
oelve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers,  Oor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  i3cL>lll  Itieo. 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
International  Checqnes  Oertiflcates  of  Deposit. 

r  ctfF'PWDfi  D1?  r'DVltV'P  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 
liEil  1  uKS  Vx  LttUlll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  OommercUu  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parte  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

ninety-fifth  Semi-Annual  Statement.  January.  1901. 


BUMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  in  Banks . $Bt4,81S  89 

Real  Estate . 1,718,888  8 i 

United  SUtes  Bonds  $1,900,000  OO  8,088,000  OO 
Stete  and  City  Bonds  .  978,000  OO  983,800  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  .  748,000  OO  889,880  OO 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,700  OO 
Ballroad  Stocks  .  .  4,190,000  OO  9,188,080  OO 


889,880  OO 
144,700  OO 


.  4,190,000  OO  9,188,080  OO 
jcks  188,000  OO  440,880  09 


908,988  89 


Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  188,000  OO  440,880  09 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  let  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  190,400  09 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  849,878  00 

Preminms  uncollected  and  In  hands  of 

Agente .  908,088  80 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  January, 

1801  47,994  84 

$13,937,838  83 

LI  ABILITIES. 

Cash  CaplUl . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,849,188  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  794,809  99 

Net  Surplus .  8,897,498  84 

$13,937,838  88 

Snrplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,897,498  84 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  1  Vire-President* 
ELBRIDOE  G.  SNOW,  )  » ice-Fresiaenis. 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  I  , 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  )  Secretaries. 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

B.  H.  A.  CORREA, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL 


>Ass’t  Secretaries. 


V  C  A  D  G  9ur  Customers 

w  ¥  IS  #%  Iv  O  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

t  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
BLL-SWORTH  &  JONBS, 

John  Hancock  BIdg.,B08T0N.  Chsmberof  Commerce,CBlOAOO 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


*  A  TREAT  FOR  ^ 
EVERY  SENSE 

IS  A  TRIP  OVER  THE 

Glorious 

Southern  Pacific 

COULD  YOU  WISH  MORE  DELIGHTFUL  LANDS 
THAN  ALONG  ITS  ROUTE? 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona — The  Land  of  the 
Aztecs ;  the  real  Golconda,  California  ;  the  young  "Westcm 
giants,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  thence  the 
Klondike,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate  over  the  broad 
Pacific,  all  Around  the  World — to  China,  to  Japan,  to 
Australia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

“SUNSET  LIMITED”  is  merely  its  BEST  TRAIN  where  ALL 
are  GOOD. 

NOTICE. 

30  per  cent,  reduction  allowed  on  regular  second-class 
tariff  rates  to  California. 

For  Full  Information,  Free  llluatrated  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and 
Time  Tables,  also  Lowest  Rates,  Sleeping-Car  Tickets, 
and  Baggage  Checked,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

349  BROADWAY  OR  J  BATTERY  PLACE 

(Cor.  Leonard  SL)  (Washington  Building) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Mexico  Gold  and  Copper  Mining' Company 

E.  L.  Fowle,  Pres.  M.  H.  Howes,  Vice  Pres.  U.  Weqwart,  Sect. 


OBOUP  or  MILWAUKEE  INVESTORS  INSPECTING  ORE  ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OWNED 
BV  THE  NEW  MEXICO  OOLD  &  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY. 

Mining  is  a  legitimate  business.  It  is  not  more  speculative  than 
other  lines  of  business.  It  requires  skill  and  good  judgment  and  some 
capital  to  succeed.  With  these,  success  is  almost  a  certainty.  We  have 
seven  (7)  mineral  claims  upon  which  we  can  show  you  large  veins  of 
copper  ore,  of  whiirh  we  know  the  values.  Visit  our  properties  and 
have  the  ores  tested  yourself  and  be  convinced  that  our  proposition  is 
what  we  represent  it  to  be.  We  have  sent  a  number  of  people  to  see 
our  property.  It  was  the  best  advertising  we  could  do.  Investigate 
at  once.  30,000  shares  at  10c.  per  share  is  all  we  need  sell— 10,000  shares 
less  than  one  week  ago.  Money  must  accompany  order  for  stock. 

NEW  MEXICO  GOLD  &  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY, 

31-32  Cawker  Building,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 
WATCH  THIS  SPACE  NEXT  WEEK. 


